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that the worldwide overproduction of cotton, 
and the resultant low price, makes de- 


pendence on cotton as a sole source of 
cash revenue, a hazardous gamble? 


cotton has no value other than the price 
you can sell it for? You can’t eat it, feed 
it to stock, or turn it under to fertilize 
the soil. 


that 


that 


continued growing of cotton has robbed 
Southern soils of their fertility? 


therefore.... 





Isn tit 


to lessen the hazard of farming, by raising 
several cash crops or products—cattle, 
hogs, poultry, sheep, grain or vegetables 
—thus having SEVERAL sources of 
cash income? 





raise crops that you can eat, or preserve, 
or feed to your stock, or turn in to fer- 
tilize the soil—if their market price falls 
below cost of production? 


fence your fields so that you can grow 
what you want in them, and rotate them 
with crops one year and _ livestock 
grazing the next, thus maintaining soil 
fertility? A good system of hog-tight 
fencing is the first step in profitable, 
diversified farming. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








is made from finest copper-bearing steel wire, by the South’s 
largest independent manufacturer of finished steel products. 
It will give you greatest service—longest wear. Every 
rod guaranteed. Sold by better dealers everywhere. 







Clip this coupon 
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ELL I reckon if me and Marthy 

lived in town I'd be in high society 
for keeps, because just like all the big 
society folks, I’ve been operated on by a 
2 , doctor with a knife. 
And like all the rest 
of them I reckon 
I'll have something 
to talk about the rest 
of my life. 


It was three weeks 
ago last Saturday. I 
wasn’t feelin’ the 
best in the world all 
the time I was in 
town that evenin’ 
but me and the boys 
was having a pretty 








BILL CASPER 
good time talkin’ about crops and how we 
was just about through layin’ by and 
where the fish was bitin’ best so I just 


kept stayin’. On the way home I got a 
pretty bad stomach ache but I went ahead 
and took out and fed. 


I hadn’t been in the house very long 
till Marthy come in from milking. I 
didn’t say anything because I knowed 
ahead of time just about what she’d say. 
But I hadn’t no more’n pushed my plate 
back at the supper table than Marthy seen 
somethin’ was wrong. 

“What’s the matter with you?” says 
Marthy, “You ain’t eatin’ like common.” 

“It ain’t nothin’,” says I, “I just ain’t 
hungry, that’s all.” 

“That’s a shore sign something is 
wrong,” says she. “You can’t fool me, 
Bill Casper. Now, what is it?” 

“Oh, I just got a little stomach ache,” 


says I, “Only it ain’t exactly in my 
stomach.” 
“Serves you right,” she starts in, 


“That’s what you get for eatin’ them lit- 
tle old knotty peaches. Didn’t I tell 
you to let them things get ripe? You 
can’t set up and eat watermelons from 
sun-up to dark and horse apples and 
knotty peaches in between without get- 
tin’ something. It’s a wonder to me you 
ain’t dead afore now. Well what you 
settin’ there for?” she hollers after takin’ 
time to get her breath, “Get up and go 
take yourself a good dost of castor oil.” 


“T knowed that’s what you’d say,” says 
I, “so I’ve done took me a dast of 
medicine.” 

Well, a right smart more was said but 
I don’t suppose it would interest nobody 
special and besides Marthy might read 
this piece and I wouldn’t want to do 
nothn’ particular to rile her up until I’m 
able to get about a little better. 


I set on the porch a few minutes but 
I was plum wore out so I stepped in the 
kitchen where Marthy was washin’ up 
the supper dishes and told her I reckoned 
I'd be gettin’ off to bed. I thought I’d 
get a little rest while the medicine I took 
licked the stuffin’ out of that old stomach 
ache and time mornin’ come there ought 
not to be no more stomach ache. But 
ever time I woke up all night long that 
stomach ache was still there. By the time 
daylight come when it ought to been 
plumb gone it was hurtin’ worse than 
ever. 
“T’m a sick man,” says I to Marthy. 
“I’m a gettin’ a doctor out here just 
as quick as I can,” says she to me. 


“No such a thine,” says I. “That's all 
foolishness. This ain’t the first time I 
ever had a stomach ache. I’ve had plenty 
of them when I was a boy. Go get that 
castor oil. I’ll take it.” 


“No siree Bob,” says Marthy. “You’re 
a sicker man than I thought you was. I 
ain’t givin’ you no castor oil now. I been 
reading that paper that prints your pieces 
more than you think I have. They got 
a doctor as writes just as regular as you 
do and I believe he knows more about 
what to do for sickness than you do about 
foolishness. I seen where he said it was 
dangerous to take too much medicine 
when a fellow gets as sick as you are 
now. We ain’t takin’ no castor oil or 
nothin’ now. I’m sendin’ for a doctor. I 
know there’s times when I think I could 
get along a lot better without you but I 
ain’t feelin’ that way right now.” 


By that time I was too sick to put up 









a argument so I just let Marthy have 


wae 


the Ads 


her way as usual. The doctor he got 
there about ten minutes to nine o'clock 
and set down in a chair Marthy pulled up 
alongside the bed. He didn’t seem to 
care much about seein’ my tongue or 
tryin’ out my pulse. 

“How you feelin’?” says he. 

“Kinda poorly,” says I. 

“Where you hurt’? says he. 

“Stomach,” says I 

“Up here?” says he, a pokin’ his finger 
in the middle of me. 

“No,” says I, “further down.” 

“Here?” says he, givin’ a good poke 
further down. 

“Yes,” says I, “that sure is it.” 

“Or here?” says he, givin’ a good hard 
poke further over on one side. 

“Ouch,” I hollers, “that’s sore down 
there.” 

“Which hurts the worst.” says he, 
payin’ no attention to my misery, “here,” 
givin’ me a poke in the middle again, “or 
here,”’ givin’ me another hard poke in the 
side again. 

_ “Ouch!” IT hollers again, “keep your 
finger out of me down there. That last 
place feels just like a boil. I’m a sick 





























































man I tell you and you ain’t makin’ me fr 
no better.” 

“We got to take him to the hospital,” hi 
says he, turnin’ to Marthy. ‘How soon , 
can you have him ready to go?” to 

“Land sakes alive!’’ cries Marthy, be- an 
ginnin’ to sniffle. “What you goin’ to pe 
do to him?” by 

“Tt’s his appendix,” says he, “And we his 
got to get it out quick before it. takes mé 
a notion to burst wide open.” wt 

“Well if it ain’t done burst, it ain't per 
your fault,” says I, still feelin’ some of 
them hard pokes he’d been givin’ me with i 

ae pip 
the ends of his fingers. pa 

I reckon this will be about all I can ené 
get put in the paper this time. I'll try to spr 
tell the rest next time if the editor of dre 
this paper don’t get tired of it and puta et 
stop to it. Yours truly, abl 

BILL CASPER. ‘aad 
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your Bible? om 
° cre 
HAT men were first called to fame duc 
and then doomed by the same 
prophet ? ers 

2. Who was advised to serve that he wee 
might afterward rule? inst 

3. Whose hand was first withered and a 
then cured by a man whom he sought ad 
to harm? ome! 

oy ‘ ‘ fore 

4. What swift runner was killed with ticul 
the handle of a spear? ef, 

5. What crippled child was cared for tion 
by a king, and why? it pc 

6. What king had an income in gold time 
of over nineteen million dollars a year? P 

7. Who rewarded with death the slayer on S 
of his worst enemy ? i 

8. What psalm was probably sung as day 
the ark of God was brought through the good 
mighty gates of an old fortress? that 1 

9. Whose army was defeated by two age f 
hundred and thirty-two iiuen? whicl 

10. Who lost his life by asking to marry when 
his stepmother ? of tr 

ANSWERS storas 

1. I Samuel 10:1, 15:26; I Kings 14:2, 7-16 W 
2. I Kings 12:7. 3. I Kings 13:4-6. 4. If Sam week 
uel 2:18-23. 5. II Samuel 4:4, 9:1-13.,.61 duce 
Chronicles 9:13. 7. II Samuel 1:13-16. 8 Psalm marke 
24. 9. I Kings 20. 10, I Kings 2:13-25. 4 

quite 

loss u 

been 

| AM 72 years old and enjoy perfect | item 

health and work my garden regularly. with 

I like the combination of The Progress and a 
Farmer and the Southern Ruralist vety 






much indeed. I enjoy reading it mofe 
than any paper that comes to our home 
—Mrs. M. C. Rhodes, Calhoun County, — 
Florida. ee 
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Sams Uses Small Cold Storage Plant to Increase Profits by 


Keeping Vegetables Fresh 


VOL. 46 NO, 17 
d poke 
id hard 

down 

ys he, 

“here,” 

in, “or 
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p your ROBABLY no farmer in Georgia gets higher 
iat last PF ricas for the vegetables he sends to market than 
a sick R. F. Sams, Jr., of Clarkston, fifteen miles out 
cin’ me from Atlanta. 

. An electric cold storage plant on his farm enables 
spital,” him to market his produce when prices are at their best, 
1 to deliver it in Atlanta in the most salable condition, 
hy, be and, in a small way, to com- 
on to pete with the Florida growers aaa scien 

by holding in storage some of 
\nd we his late fall produce and 
t. takes marketing it at fancy prices 
when killing frosts have stop- 
it ain't ped the local supplies. 
ome of An electrically operated 
ne with pipe line irrigation system that 
serves sixty acres of his farm 

T can enables him to defy early 
| try to spring frosts and summer 
itor of drouth and produce and mar- 

1 puta ket vegetables when unfavor- 
rowing conditions have 
PER, able g g 


YW 
? 
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reduced the local supply and 
prices are at their peak. 


Increased prices obtainable 
as a result of these two sys- 
tems increase Mr. Sams’ net 
profits well over a thousand 
dollars a year after all in- 
creased costs have been de- 
ducted. 


By ARCHIE RICHARDSON 


Mr. Sams’ cold storage plant has a capacity of three 
large truckloads. It is built with two separate cork- 
lined chambers, one 12 feet square with ceiling 8.5 feet 
high, the other 7.5 feet square, with an 8-foot ceiling. 





















The temperature of the two may be regulated inde- 
pendently to suit conditions required by the vegetables 
stored at the time. 
Current consumption last summer reached its peak 
in August with 909 kwh.; 715 kwh. in June, 749 in 
July, 792 in September, and 458 in October. 
Based on the higher prices obtained through the 
last season, the profits of three years will pay for 
the entire installation 





A Progressive Banking Policy 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


R. J. S. Wittmeier of Oneonta, Alabama, widely 

known for his progressive policies in agricul- 
tural banking, is offering to finance up to 350 farm- 
ers in his county this fall who will sow five acres 
each (or multiples of that) to winter legumes— 
either Austrian peas or hairy vetch. He will loan 
$17.50 per five acres which will cover cost of seed, 
inoculation, and basic slag for fertilizer. 

To get a loan, a farmer must be recommended by 
his county agent.and agree to follow his instructions. 
He must also agree to sow atleast one acre of the 
five to Austrian peas to be left for seed next spring. 
Dr. Wittmeier re- 
ports that a num- 
ber of Blount 
County farmers 
made 20 to 22 
bushels of seed 
per acre from 
Austrian peas last 
spring. 

Dr. Wittmeier 
believes that it is 
just as sound a 


to loan money to 
farmers to pro- 
duce their own 
nitrogen as it is 
to loan them 
money to buy 
their nitrogen in 
the form of com- 


mercial _ fertiliz- 
ers the following 
al spring. 


Don’t Sacrifice Cotton at Present Prices 


‘o fame 
same Mr. Sams’ raspberry pick- 
ers work every day in the 
that he week through the season, but 
instead of taking the berries 
to market as they are ready, 
red ” they go into cold storage and are not 
soe offered for sale until a diminished supply ~* yow vo Ger FRESH 
: forces prices up. Raspberries are par- VEGETABLES FROM 
od with ticularly adapted to electric refrigeration, ae oe, ee 
he has found, as they undergo a dehydra- FRESH HAS LARGELY 
red for tion that improves the texture and makes SAMS ‘THROUGH THD 
it possible to carry them over for some BUILDING OF A 
: : SMALL ELECTRIC i 
in gold time without bad effects. GOoUD. aron Lan 
1 year? ; . PLANT. HERE'S A 
Spinach and turnip salad are gathered LOOK INSIDE AND 
2 slayer on Saturday, placed in storage, and taken OUTSIDE. 
to market fresh and crisp early Mon- 
sung as day morning to take advantage of the CLO 
ugh the good demand and prices usually found at 
that time. Those who have not cold stor- 
by two age facilities must do their gathering Monday morning 
which throws them late getting to market, particularly 
) marry when labor is scarce. Tomato growing is another phase 
of trucking that is made doubly profitable with cold 
storage facilities. A ANY ambitious plans for cotton relief are being 
1:2, 7-16. Weather conditions often bring overproduction one _ proposed but there is no telling when any of 
II Sam: week and extreme scarcity the next. By placing pro- them can be put into effect if at all. Meanwhile 
5. duce in storage when there is a surplus supply and there is one. clear, simple, definite, practicable plan 
8. Ps 


marketing it when it is scarce, a crop may often be made 
quite profitable at a time when it would mean a money 
loss under ordinary conditions. In hot weather, it has 
been found, tomatoes gathered and placed in storage at 


perfect a temperature of 70 degrees ripen more smoothly and 
gularly. with more uniform color than when left on the vines, 
hype and accordingly bring better prices. 






The hydration of vegetables in electrical cold stor- 


“age plants can be taken care of through proper regula- 
tion and circulation, and no bad effects from wilt are 


xXperienced. 


which is available right now and which any cotton 
farmer anywhere, anytime, can take advantage of. 
Furthermore with the present outlook it promises to do 
more good than all other plans put together. We refer 
to the offer of cotton codperatives to advance within 
one cent a pound of the current market price. If the 
market price of cotton is seven cents the codperatives 
will advance six cents. If the market is six cents, the 
codperatives will advance five cents, etc. Such a plan 
will keep the market from being flooded with cotton 
at a time of demoralization, will feed cotton to buyers 





gradually, will give time for the uncertainty as to cot- 
ton yield to clear up, and will give the producer a 
chance to participate in the increased price which is 
sooner or later inevitable. « 

Of one thing we may be sure and that is that no 
necessity will long sell below actual present cost of pro- 
duction as cotton is doing today. Hence it is clear that 
farmers should not sacrifice the crop at present prices. 
And a second fact is equally clear; namely, that the 
surest and best plan to avoid sacrificing the crop is by 
taking advantage of the remarkably liberal offer of the 
cotton coéperatives. 

No farmer who will not help himself in this way has 
any right to complain about somebody else not help- 
ing him. 


business policy! 
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The World’s 





News: A: Monthly Review. 





‘The Machine Age” and Its Perils to Industry and Agriculture 


likes to be changing from one mode of life to 
another and from one way of thinking to another. 
And the present generation has been called on to 
make more readjustment in thirty years than has usu- 
ally taken place in three’ thousand 


Tin HUMAN being hates readjustment. He dis- 


years. Industry has been revolu- 
tionized by the increased use of 
power. Transportation has been 


revolutionized by the automobile 
and airplane. Commerce has been 
revolutionized by the development 
of gigantic corporations and chain 
businesses. Communication has 
been revolutionized by the radio 
and the almost universal use of 
telephones. International relations 
have been revolutionized by the World War and the 
now almost complete doing away with kings as rulers. 
And the revolutionary spirit has tremendously affected 
even religion and moral standards. Both internally and 
externally civilized man for thirty years has felt the 
tremendous impact of one colossal change after another 
in almost bewildering succession. 





CLARENCE POE 


Readjustment in a Changing World 
HE DIAGRAM at the top of this page graph- 
ically illustrates the amazing growth in the use 

ef leading sources of power. The use of coal has in- 

creased 100 per cent since 1900, of waterpower about 

600 per cent, and of oil about 800 per cent. The St. 

Paul Farmer quotes figures from the American Acad- 

emy of Political and Social Science as follows :— 

“In the automobile industry 66 men out of every 100 
have been replaced by machinery in the past 16 years. 
In the shoe factories 100 machines replace 25,000 men. 
In the textile industry one man now produces what 
45,000 without machinery did 160 years ago. In con- 
struction work a power-shovel can dig and load as 
much dirt as 400 men could do by hand. In former 
days one man made 450 bricks per day; today a ma- 
chine turns out 40,000.” 


Heretofore man has looked to the machine as his 
helper ; now he is becoming afraid of the product of his 
own invention—somewhat as in the old fable of Frank- 
enstein, a half-human monster evolved by some magi- 
cian which then threatened to destroy his creator. 


Wisely used, the modern machine will tremendously 
help humanity; but unless governments and industrial 
leaders combine to prevent its abuse, it may lead to 
revolution and disaster. 


The Machine Age and Agriculture 


N AGRICULTURE it has only been in the last 

few months that “the menace of the Machine Age,” 
as it has been called, has cast its shadow across the 
thinking of all thoughtful men—as was illustrated in 
our August 15 article, “Can the Little Farmer Survive?” 

While farmers have heretofore thought of staying 
in independent homes of their own and using machines 
for increased production, today in America, in Russia, 
and all over the world, there is talk of converting the 
independent farmer into the wage-hand of some giant 
agricultural industry. Press dispatches report Profes- 
sor T. E. Gregory of the University of London as say- 
ing at the Williamstown Institute of Politics last 
month :— 

“The problem of finding a solution to the fall of 
agricultural prices will be met by cutting down costs 
of production through mechanization of farms and an 
increase in the size of farming units on the Russian 
method. This will mean a reduction in the total num- 
ber of farms as well as a reduction in the volume of 
labor required on them. The agricultural nations 
would then have to face the terrific problem of the 
transfer of the idle farm populations to alternative em- 
ployment. . The farm of the future will be a great 
factory enterprise, up to 150,000 acres in extent.” 

If there has ever been one time more than another 
when the leaders of commerce and industry—when ev- 
erybody, in fact, who wishes to maintain the competi- 
tive system of industry—should join with farm leaders 
in trying to find a solution of the farm problem, that 
time is now. For in all past years the independent 
farmer, because he owned his home and equipment and 
was to that extent a capitalist while also a laborer, has 
been looked upon as the chief bulwark against social- 
ism: and communism. But if a great part of agricul- 
tural production is to be conducted by factory methods 
with the typical farm worker in them “Peon No. 586, 
Bunk 79, Camp 47,” then farm workers will be as likely 
to embrace communism as factory workers. 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 
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MILLION BARRELS OF on? 
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MILLION TONS COAL 


—From Fuel-Power Transp. Educ. Foundation. 
THE INCREASING USE OF La fa IN UNITED STATES, 
1900-19; 


If the American farmer is called on to give up not 
only the independence he has always prized but instead 
assume the msecurity, the risk of total unemployment, 
which now curses the industrial worker, who can doubt 
that state socialism will be not far away? Power 
farming is here to stay but America can decide whether 
it will be done by (1) corporations, (2) codperation, 
or (3) state socialism. And the practical certainty is 
that the first of these choices would lead inevitably to 
the third. 


An Honest Dollar and a Square Deal 
for Debtors 
|, iprstac bade yas: there is one thing which could be 
done not ‘only to help the small farmer stand 
his ground but which should be done as a matter 
of simple honesty, morality, and justice to the debtor 
classes all over America. We refer now to the idea we 
have been stressing from press and platform ever since 
the present deflation began—namely, that if America 
needed an “honest dollar” in 1896 so that the creditor 
would not have to accept 50-cent dollars in payment 
for 100-cent debts, so America just as imperatively 
needs an “honest dollar” today so that debtors will not 
be required to pay 100-cent debts with 150-cent or 200- 
cent dollars. We are glad to find this thought reiterat- 
ed by Wallaces’ Farmer as follows :— 
“Since 1926, the decline in the price level (or the 


> Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “There Will Be Stars” 


| HAVE seldom enjoyed a book more than 
: ‘The Friendly Stars’,” said a reader the other 3 
> day. And no doubt his intgrest in all the far-away 3 
> suns and worlds and systems “that nightly climb % 
the ancient sky” ts all the more profound because 
from age to age with every changing season they 
will still look down on places from which our 
mortal eyes once gazed briefly at them:— 


There will be stars over the place forever; , 

Though the house we loved and the street we loved 
are lost, 

Every time the earth circles her orbit P 
On the night the autumn equinox is crossed, 

Two stars we knew, poised near the peak of midnight 
Will reach their zenith; stillness will be deep; 

There. will be stars over the place forever, 
There will be stars forever, while we sleep. 

—Sara Teasdale. 4 











increased purchasing power of the dollar, if you want 
to say it that way) has added one-third to the mortgage 
burden on every farm, and one-third to the tax burden, 
‘How can that be?’ someone asks. ‘I owed $6,000 on 
the farm in 1926. I still owe $6,000. I paid $200 taxes 
in 1926. My bill is the same this year.’ True enough, 
but what are you paying the interest on that $6,000 
with? What are you using to pay the tax bill? Not 
gold dollars, certainly. You’re no gold miner. You are 
paying interest and taxes with hogs and butterfat and 
oats and steers and eggs and whatever else you happen 
to raise. Doesn’t it take a third more of those things 
to pay the interest than it did in 1926? And if that’s 
so, hasn’t your debt—so far as the burden of it is con- 
cerned—increased one-third ?” 

And to remedy this situation our Iowa contempo- 
rary suggests three things :— 

1. A joint resolution passed by Congress instruct- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board and the Department of 
the Treasury to use their powers to bring prices back 
to the 1926 level. 

2. The appointment by the President of a commit- 
tee to bring a bill before the next session of Congress 
to provide for stabilizing the price level. 

3. The calling of an international convention by 
the President to consider inflation to the 1926 level and 
the stabilizing of the price at that point. 

The Machine Age presents perils if not controlled, 
opportunities if wisely met. And the burden of today’s 
unjustly increased debts presents an equally insistent 
problem. “With falling prices, the farmer’s burden of 
indebtedness increases,” as Prof. Gregory said at Wil- 
liamstown—and so does every other debtor’s. The 
fundamental immorality of such a result ought to shock 
our national leaders into action. Farmers can lead. the 
way by writing and speaking individually. But they 
can work with tenfold more effect by both joining and 
everlastingly supporting some farm organization that 
is fighting both (1) “for the right of the little man to 
live” and (2) for requiring the debtor to pay “value 
received” but not robbing him by requiring the payment 
of 150 to 200 per cent of value received. 


Che Ministry & Beauty 
v aie 

Prizes for Home Beautification 

S ONE way “To Help Make Dixie a Land of 

Beauty,” Miss Lois Dowdle, editor of our Home 
Department, has evolved a plan for offering $1,500 
in prizes to subscribers who make the best records in 
beautifying their homes. 
12. Thousands of readers should sign the coupon she 
has prepared and mail to us at once. Even if you do 
not win a prize, you will be greatly helped by the sug- 
gestions, ideas, and inspiration that will come to you, 

Let’s make every home where our paper is read so 
manifestly a home striving for greater beauty that even 
the passer-by will say, “People live there who have an 
inspiration for better things.” 





Rural Comradeship 


Let’s Attend More Fairs This Fall 


E NEED more recreation, more fellowship, 

more time for studying the methods used by the 
best farmers and home makers of our communities 
and our states. All these good results may be achieved 
by joining our neighbors in visiting both the community 
fairs and the state fair. 





The present prices of cotton and tobacco also prove | 


again the truth our paper has long preached—namely, 
that the South has a one-armed, “crops only’ system 
of farming and can never prosper properly until we 
add animal production to plant production. And we caf- 
not make a better start toward “two-armed farming” 
than by seeing the stockman and the stock—the beauti- 
ful purebred dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry—at our community, county, and state fairs. 


/\ Thought & Today 





| WAS brought up to think that a good citizen was : 
a man who put by, as a rule, one-third of his ine 


come, invested in sound securities, and in his old 4 
looked forward to a moderate competence which he ¢ 
leave to his children—Dean W. R, Inge, of Englan 





See full particulars on page’ 
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Is Your Pig Crop Insured? 


And When Should Feeds Be Ground? 


By TAIT BUTLER 


to indicate that neither soybeans nor wheat shorts 
should entirely take the place of tankage as a supple- 
ment to corn in feeding swine. Soybeans may be sub- 
stituted for wheat shorts but not entirely for tankage. 


Is Grinding Necessary? 
“TANEEDING methods are just as important as proper 
feeds when it comes to profit from hogs,” Fred 
Hale, chief, division of swine husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
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periments, although he admits they are not conclusive, 
indicate that these small, hard grains need not be ground. 

If this proves true it will add greatly to the quantity 
of cheap wheat, for instance, which is likely to be fed 
to hogs. The self-feeder also costs something in time 
and money, it is true, but it saves time in feeding, and 
costs less than a grinder or the grinding of these small, 
hard grains. But unless it is finally proved that the 
grinding of these grains is not profitable, it will be un- 
fortunate that the claim was ever made, for it is true 
that the best authorities still believe that the grinding 
of grains is necessary for dairy cows and that these 
small grains must not only be ground 
for dairy cows but very probably for 
several other kinds of livestock. 





1 want 
rtgage 
yurden, 
000 on 
) taxes HE feeding and care of the brood sows from now 
nough, until the fall litters are weaned will largely deter- 
$6,000 mine the cost of the pork produced. The brood 
Not sow requires exercise and enough feed of the right 
aS kind to have her strong and in good flesh at farrowing. 
at and We realize that the cow that is given a rest of a couple 
‘thin of months before freshening and has been fed so that 
thal she is in good flesh produces more milk, but we don’t 
Ss COn- seem to always apply the same rules to the brood sow. 
She needs to be in good flesh also at the birth of her 
empo- pigs to give plenty of milk for them. 
The brood sow needs exercise and must be handled 
struct. and fed in such a way that she will get at. 
ent of Some people imagine that corn is not 
; back good for a brood sow and use that for an 
excuse for having her come to farrow- 
mmit- ing time in too thin flesh. Corn alone is 
ngress not good for brood sows, nor for any 
other animal, but there is no better source 
on by from which the carbohydrates needed 
el and can be drawn than corn, or sorghum 
grains. If a brood sow gets a mixture 
rolled, of 12 parts of corn and 1 part each of 
oday’s cottonseed meal, alfalfa meal, and tank- 
sistent age or fish meal, she will be well fed no 
len of matter what anyone may say about corn 
Wil- not being good for a brood sow. The 
The alfalfa meal may be left out if there is 
shock green grazing or if some leafy legume 
ad. the hay is fed from a rack. 
they Substitutes may be found for the cot- 
g and tonseed meal and alfalfa meal. Linseed 
1 that meal, peanut meal, or soybean meal may 
aes bes be substituted for the cottonseed meal, 
value and green grazing or legume hay for the 
yo alfalfa meal, but there is no substitute 


for tankage, except fish meal or milk. 


Worms take a heavy toll in lessened 
growth, but this may be prevented. A 
few days before the sow is due to farrow 
give her a bath, wash and disinfect her 
udder and teats, legs, and feet, and put 





. her in a clean house, made free from 
nd of worm eggs by being thoroughly disin- 
Home fected. Then when the pigs are two or 
$1,500 three weeks old move the sow and pigs 
‘ds 10” in crate or wagon bed to ground on 
page which hogs have not been kept for at 
n she least six months or preferably for a year. 
ou do When the pigs are weaned take the sow 
> SUBS away and leave the clean pigs on the 
fou, clean ground. 

ad. so A lot of trouble? Yes, but results 
; event will pay well for the trouble. 

ve af 


In the present state of our knowledge 
there is need for a feed grinder on every 
farm where there is a tractor or other 
belt power and any considerable numbers 
of livestock is kept. Or at least there is 
need for a feed grinder in every com- 
munity, owned co6peratively, and it will 
be unfortunate if any false hopes are 
raised that such equipment may not be 
necessary. 








































Sudan Grass Not 
Dangerous 


AST summer, which was generally 

very dry, much excitement was caused 
in some sections by a Southern experi- 
ment station announcing that Sudan grass 
had poisoned cattle and advising caution 
in grazing it. 

It is a well known fact that a deadly 
poison, prussic acid, sometimes develops 
in the sorghum group of plants. Sudan 
is a sorghum and sometimes may, and 
no doubt has developed this poison and 
killed livestock when eaten. But this is 
very rare in any of the sorghums, any- 
where, and still more rare in the South 
and in Sudan than elsewhere or with 
other sorghums. ‘ 

An extensive use of Sudan for graz- 
ing in the South for many years has not 
revealed any material danger from its 
use. 

It is rare that this poison develops in 
the sorghums under any conditions and 
so far as the writer can learn, never, ex- 
cept when the growth of the plants is 
stunted, by drouth or other causes. The 








By the time the pigs are two to three 
weeks old the sow should be on full feed, 
as much as she will clean up twice a day, 
and if she has some green grazing it will 
increase the milk flow. The mixture 
suggested as suitable for a sow before farrowing is all 
right after the pigs are born. 
turned on green feed and eats freely, it may scour the 
pigs, but if she is accustomed to it by a little green 
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all 


vship, feed each day for a few days, it will be all for her 

y_ the good and the good. of her pigs. 

nities 

ieved 

unity Soybeans, Wheat Shorts, Tankage 
READER asks if soybeans will take place of 

prove wheat shorts and tankage for feeding with corn 

mely, to hogs. 

ft = There is experimental evidence that soybeans, one 

~~ Part, and corn two parts, will give as good results in 

ning?” gains as wheat shorts and corn, equal parts. But since 

me the evidence seems conclusive that hogs should have 

” and Some feed from animal sources (milk, tankage, or fish 


meal) probably a better proportion would be three 
Parts corn and one part soybeans as against two parts 
corn and one part wheat shorts. With either of these 
mixtures there should probably be fed one part of tank- 


Se 


d age or fish meal to 12 or 15 parts of the mixture. In 
short, it is entirely satisfactory to substitute soybeans 
for wheat shorts in feeding hogs. 


While there is some evidence (Indiana Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 108) that a ration consisting of 
two parts corn and one part soybeans is as good as one 
ade up of five parts of corn and,one part of tankage 
T feeding pigs, the evidence asa whole seems clearly 


ab care 





If the sow is suddenly | 








second growth, after the first growth has 








—Photo by U. 8S. D. A. 
CLUB BOY OR FUTURE FARMER, HE’S THE FUTURE LIVESTOCK FARMER. 


tural Experiment Station, told members of the live- 
stock group at the farmers’ short course recently. 

“When feeding hogs twice daily by hand, it will pay 
to grind kafir and milo before feeding to fattening hogs, 
but when these grains are fed in self-feeders, free 
choice, it is neither necessary nor profitable to grind 
them. Gains are also as fast on whole kafir and whole 
milo when fed in self-feeders, free choice, as are the 
gains where these feeds are ground before feeding. 
Our experiments to date, although incomplete, indicate 
that wheat and barley may just as well be fed whole 
and that grinding these grains may not be necessary 
when they are fed in self-feeders, free choice. 

“Feeding whole milo in a self-feeder and skimmilk 
once a day at the rate of one gallon a pig a day in a 
trough is a simple and profitable method of feeding 
fattening hogs.” 

The above is part of a report sent out from College 
Station, of a talk made at the farmers’ short course, 
by Fred Hale, chief of the division of swine husbandry, 
Texas A. and M. College. 

For many years it has generally been accepted by 
feeding authorities that hard small grains such as 
wheat, barley, milo, kafir, etc., must be ground to ob- 
tain the best results in feeding these grains to hogs. 
Mr. Hale seems to still adhere to this opinion when 
they are hand fed, two or three times a day, to hogs, 
but when these grains are fed in a self-feeder, it seems 
the hogs do not get so hungry, do not eat so fast, and 
therefore, presumably chew the grains better. His ex- 
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been cut, if the weather be dry and the 
plants become stunted, seems more likely 
to develop the poison, but even then, as 
said, this trouble is rare. 

Sudan is one of our very best, if not actually the 
best, plant we have to supplement the pastures and 
furnish additional grazing in dry years, when the gen- 
eral pastures dry up and fail to furnish sufficient 
grazing. 

Sudan is a drouth resistant plant and therefore prob- 
ably our most certain dependence in dry years. It is 
too good and valuable a grazing plant for the South, 
to supplement the pastures, to permit the very slight 
danger of poisoning to curtail its use. 

It is safe, if not second growth and stunted. More- 
over, there is no record of any of the sorghums poison- 
ing livestock when cut and cured as hay. Sudan is 
too valuable a grazing crop for our conditions to have 
its use lessened by any groundless fear of it injuring 
the livestock. 


“Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of 
Horses” 


HE above is the title of Circular No. 148, issued 

by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., which will be of interest and service 
to owners of horses and mules. This circular super- 
sedes Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1492—Lice, Mange, and 
Ticks of Horses—and in addition treats of “worms” 
and other internal parasites that are found in the 
horse. 
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6“ 
$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farm Family” 

HE darkest hour is just before the dawn. When 

a man has struck rock bottom, there is ng way to 

go but up. 

Consequently at a time when the detrease in cotton 
prices and the generally unsatisfactory tobacco prices 
have severely tested the courage and mettle of South- 
ern farmers (in spite of the gratifyingly good condition 
of “live at home” crops), we call upon every one of 
our 1,000,000 Progressive Farmer-Ruralist subscribers 
to accept the situation as a challenge. We learn from 
mistakes. We get invaluable lessons from adversity. 
For the strong man, every crisis is an opportunity. “We 
are baffled to fight better,” and we have faith— 

“That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

In the faith, then, that better days are ahead of us 
as farmers and that as a result of present difficulties 
we shall make reforms that will help us all the rest of 
our lives, we summon our readers to join us for the 
rest of 1931 and throughout 1932 in the quest of what 
we believe is a practicable and attainable ambition :— 
“$500 More a Year Income for the 
Average Southern Farm Family!” 





E REPEAT that we believe it is practicable for 

the average Southern farm family to reach this 
goal. The larger and more progressive farmers will 
of course go far beyond the “$500 more.” Some of the 
smaller and less progressive farmers will not quite 
reach the $500 mark. But the average farm family, we 
believe, can confidently look forward to bringing its 
income $500 above the 1931 mark—and during the 
next sixteen months we propose to make it our supreme 
aim to help each subscriber achieve this result. 

Never before, we believe, have all the members of 
each farm family been so receptive to new ideas as now 
—the farmer, the farmer’s wife, and the farm boys 
and girls. Their standards of living are at stake. They 
are in an automobile age and they do not propose to go 
back to horse-and-buggy days. We must farm better or 
reduce our standards of living—and this concerns young 
and old alike. The farmer can now enlist every member 
of the family in an all-pull-together movement for 
“$500 Morea Year.” We are compelled to try to get that 
amount in excess of this year’s income, and when the 
average Southern farm family makes up its mind it 
must do a thing, that thing usually gets done. As 
Uncle Remus told the Little Boy when the latter sug- 
gested that rabbits do not climb trees, “Well, this time 
Br’er Rabbit was jest obleeged to climb the tree—en 
he clumb it!” 


E can do it if we will. Of the $500 more a year 
let us assume that $100 will come anyhow from 
an almost inevitable advance in crop prices. That 
leaves $400 more a year for us to earn by better meth- 
ods—a little more than $1 a day. Part of that must 
come from ceasing to depend so wholly on crops and 
turning instead to more livestock, dairying, and poultry. 
We must add animal production to ‘plant production. 
We must be getting in some income in winter months 
as well as in months when crops are growing. We must 
grow the feeds for livestock and this means keeping 
the land busy in cold weather as well as hot. We must 
add winter farming to summer farming. We must 
learn to balance feeding rations as carefully as we 
_ balance fertilizers. We must use more horsepower and 
| machinery, realizing that one-horse methods are as out 
of date as one-ox methods had become forty years ago. 
Rich lands—lands rich and ever growing richer— 
_ must be a primary aim. If we can so enrich our lands 
| or improve our methods as to cut our costs of growing 
cotton or tobacco 2 cents a pound, that helps as much 
as 2 cents a pound increase in price. If we provide 
_ better pastures and feeds and management and cut our 
| costs of producing hogs or milk or beef by 15 per cent, 
' that helps as much as a 15 per cent higher price. We 
» must keep our soils at home by terracing and drainage 
| and we must make fertilizers supplement wise soil 
| building instead of substitute for it. 

“Every crop from purebred seed and every animal 
from a purebred sire,” must be a rule faithfully ob- 
/ served. We must make the farm in its every aspect 
Something to be proud of—the way it is terraced; the 
_ way the soil is getting richer; the luxuriant crops that 
» grow on it; the beauty of purebred agimals; the mod- 
- ern business methods that are being followed; the op- 
portunity to “live like a king” through an almost year- 
round abundance of home-raised vegetables, fruits, 
meats, cream, butter, eggs, poultry, etc. We must see 
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that every product is a real “quality product” and that 
it goes to market in the most attractive possible form 
and is sold in a way to get maximum prices. We must 
keep books and records and know what we are doing 
with every field and every product. Father, mother, 
boys, and girls—all must do team work, pull together, 
swap ideas, discuss plans, correct errors, and propose 
improvements, in making 1931 the year of the best 
farming the family has ever known—the greatest 
achievement in farm planning and production, in soil 
care and enrichment, in livestock and dairying and 
poultry, in codperating and fighting with other farm 
folks not only in buying and in selling but also in de- 
fending the farmers’ rights and hastening the coming 
of “Equality for Agriculture.” 


HESE are only general suggestions but they point 

the way to a thousand definite and practical appli- 
cations that must be studied and mastered if we are to 
get anywhere. We do not, for example, propose just 
to say, “It will help to get your land properly terraced,” 
but instead to publish an exhaustive, illustrated arti- 
cle showing just how the best authorities advise that 
terraces be built and preserved. We do not intend to 
say, “You should feed properly balanced rations,” but 
instead to give some article you will wish to keep per- 
manently, showing the precise composition and values 
of various feeds, and how to combine them for best 
results. During the next twelve months it will be the 
ambition of The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist to be so 
concrete, specific, and clear in its program for more 
profitable farming as to have each reader say when he 
lays down an issue, “That copy has helped me get a 
little nearer the $500 more a year my family and I 
are working to achieve.” 


And to this end we shall invite codperation of 
every subscriber, of every county agent, of every agri- 
cultural teacher, of every agricultural college, depart- 
ment, or station worker in the South. It is definitely 
possible to bring up the income of the average South- 
ern farm family by $500 more a year and we must 
translate that possibility into a reality. 


Tobacco Production Less; Prices 
Should Advance 


T’S A POOR rule that doesn’t work both ways. They 
say cotton prices are lower because production is 
so much greater than last year. Then why aren’t 
flue-cured tobacco prices higher when production is near- 
ly 150,000,000 pounds short of last year? Here are the 
figures showing acreage (in thousands) and estimated 
yield (in millions of pounds) for each section of the 


flue-cured belt :— 
Acres (thousands) Millions of pounds 
1930 1931 1930 193 


93 : 

Old Belt, Virginia ....... 131 111 75 69 
Old Belt, North Carolina 300 285 221 188 
East North Carolina Belt 399 367 297 278 
S. C. Belt, North Carolina 71 62 58 45 
S. C. Belt, South Carolina 118 109 96 81 
Ga.-Fla. Belt, Georgia ... 113 93 103 . 50 
Ga.-Fla. Belt, Florida ... 8 6 6 4 

MUOAMEME sis oe kota cuss Ks 1,141 1,034 859 718 


fIncluding fractions omitted in above table. 


In such a situation it seems to us farmers should 
refuse to accept prevailing prices—hold back and mar- 
ket slowly. With proper codperation by growers prices 
should advance beyond present levels. 


A Good Time to Beautify the Home 


“ers—iE FOLKS in that family certainly are “mak- 
ing a beautiful home. It not only adds interest 
to their lives to keep on making the place pret- 

tier each year, but I think that sort of activity just 
naturally helps them live on a little higher plane. Boys 
and girls who live in such a place can’t help feeling 
proud of it. The home looks so nice that the farm 
has to look better to keep up with it, and everything 
seems to sort of improve along together. 

“But the man on the other side of the road—he 
somehow doesn’t take any interest in fixing tp his 
place. It would be easy to keep the weeds mowed and 
get some crape myrtles and mimosa from neighbors 
and some trees and shrubs from the nearby woods, if 
nothing else. But the whole place is beginning to look 
run down at the heels, and that neglect of the home 
seems to affect the family. . If a little pride could begin 
to show itself in the home and home grounds, I’d ex- 
pect it to spread to the whole farm and family.” 


1ewpoint 












Haven’t you ever heard remarks like these? And 
isn’t there a world of truth in them? And now while 
the world isn’t offering much for cotton and tobacco 
and we need to cut down the “overproduction,” isn’t it a 
better_time than ever before to spend some time beauti- 
fying your own home and grounds? And incidentally 
wouldn’t you like to win one of those prizes—$1,500 in 
all—mentioned on page 12? 

Well, you might try. And at the end wouldn’t you 
likely be glad you tried whether you get a prize or not? 


You might think about it. 


Too Good to Be True—or Bad 


T IS too good to be true—or too bad, whichever 
way you look at it. 

At any rate, it just looks improbable that this 
year’s cotton yield in every last one of sixteen states 
growing cotton should be higher than the 10-year aver- 
age, as was indicated by the August 1 United States 
Department of Agriculture cotton report. Here are 
the figures showing the ten-year average yield per acre 
in each of these states and the “indicated 1931 yield” 
as shown in the government cotton crop report :— 




































10-yr. 10-yr. 

State av. 1931 State av, 1931 
Virginia .... 246 275 Mississippi . 182 215 
N. Carolina. 247 255 Louisiana .. 100 2% 
S. Carolina. 169 210 yi eee 132 155 
Ceorgia - 136 160 Oklahoma .. 146 180 
Florida ..... 113-150 Arkansas 169 215 
Missouri ... 254 340 New Mex.f.: 293 375 
Tennessee .. 184 205 Arizona .... 296 355 
Alabama ... 151 180 California 306 «460 
All otherf .. 192 221 







It will be seen that in every single state from Caro- 
lina to California inclusive, the prediction is for yields 
well in excess of the ten-year average of that state. 
We are not saying at all that this was not “indicated” 
by the condition of the crop on August 1. We are 
saying, however, that it is improbable that so abnormal 
a situation will continue till the crop is harvested. 












Meanwhile we advise growers not to be stampeded 
into selling cotton at present ridiculous prices. A large 
surplus of cotton, granting that it exists, is a very 
different thing from a large surplus of wheat. Cotton 
is not a perishable crop. It can be stored and will 
keep not just one year or two years but fifty years, 
practically without damage. And even if the final gin- 
nings (which are still a long, long way off) should give 
the crop the extraordinary yields now forecast, four 
things would soon serve to increase prices :— : 

1. Consumption of cotton, by reason of the attrac- 
tive prices to manufacturers, would rapidly increase. 

2. Many manufacturers would not only buy to meet 
present needs, but to store a surplus for future use. 

3. Many farmers, knowing that any product in the 
long run must always bring cost of production, will 
hold out part of their 1931 crop, and so get better prices 
later on and help steady prices now. 

4, Next year’s acreage would be sharply reduced. 


Plans for Controlling Surplus Cotton 


F CARRIED out all over the Cotton Belt, in every 

cotton field, the plowing up of every third row, or 

the destruction of one-third of the growing cotton, 
would go a long way toward disposing of the surplus 
of American cotton. There are many other similar 
solutions of our cotton surplus problem, but the im- 
practicability of putting any such plans into operation 
makes their consideration useless. 

The suggestion to plow up every third row of 
the present crop is utterly impossible to carry out. The 
growers will not do it, ought not to do it, and there is 
no law or power which can induce or compel them to 
do it. A large part of the crop now growing is under 
mortgage to secure the payment of loans made for its 
production. Any one should know that it is not lawful 
for the maker of a mortgage to destroy the property 
which he has mortgaged. And it is unfair and there- 
fore impossible of execution to require one farmer 
to destroy one-third of his crop, which is now practt- 
cally made, and not require the merchant or another 
farmer who has cotton in a warehouse to destroy at 
least a small part of his cotton, especially lower grades. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the Federal Farm 
Board gave its approval to this plan which someone 
else had proposed. But this mistake should not cause 
us to join hands with enemies of agriculture in prepaf- _ 
ing to abolish or cripple the board. It has too grea 
possibilities for good for us to sacrifice it because 
one error. 4 
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F YOU own a good dog yourself 
you know what people mean 
when they say that ‘‘A dog is man’s 
best friend.’’ More than likely your 
dog often goes with you to the field. 
Of course, he goes off on business of 
his own now and then, but if you 
called, or danger threatened, he’d be 
right there. And at night, when 
you are asleep, you know that he’s 
keeping faithful watch over you and 
yours. A dog will stick by you 
through thick and thin. You can 
trust him. 


Of course there is a lot of difference 
between a dog and a plow. But just 
the same, if a plow is made of good 
stuff it also can prove a staunch 
friend. Lynchburg Plow 

























you know isn’t going to break down, 
one that works with you as well as 
for you. For Lynchburg Plows are 
light draft. Proper suction—and a 
well-turned moldboard which lessen 
strain on you and the team. 


Plowing with a Lynchburg costs 
less in time, money, and strength. 
Moreover, you are getting better 
plowing, better prepared and culti- 
vated fields. And that means better 
crops. 


There’s a Lynchburg Dealer near 
you who carries a full stock of 
Lynchburg Chilled Plows and 
Lynchburg Long-Wearing Parts. If 
you do not know him, we will glad- 
ly send you his name. 


-—_ 





owners know what we 
mean. When you are in 
the midst of plowing, when 
time is precious, it’s good 
to have a trustworthy 
Lynchburg, a plow that 





Lynchburg Long-Wearing Parts are made 
to fit other makes of plows. They bear the 
Lynchburg Trade Mark. No matter whether 
you own a Lynchburg Plow or not, you can 


make your present plow a better one by using Lynchburg 
Long-Wearing Parts. 
































LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Chilled Plows wxmama 
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Come, Let’s Take a Trip With Uncle Fred to Some Good| 


South Georgia Farms 





SPENT two weeks this summer 
I visiting the tobacco markets of 

South Georgia and have been to 
Blackshear, Douglas, Hazlehurst, 
Baxley, and Vidalia. The season 
has been very unfavorable for tobac- 
co—too dry during all June and the 
early part of July. The first leaves 
dried up and the top ones took the 
second growth which always means 
a poor quality of tobacco. Tobacco 
is a very expensive crop to grow, 
requiring liberal use of fertilizer and 
careful work at the right time. 

At no place have I seen a full sale 
such as I have been accustomed to 
see. For instance, Blackshear has 
four big warehouses. They had 
enough tobacco to cover the floor of 
one warekouse, the three days I was 
present. Douglas has five ware- 











sustaining and one that does not calf 

for such a large cash outlay. I should 

also tell you that Mr. Willbanks has 

plenty of hogs to make his meat and 

some to spare. 

Utilizing a Distant Farm 
to Advantage 


@ gous Southeast has thousands of 
large farms whose owners find 
it hard to make enough to pay taxes 
and a nominal income. There are 
not enough renters who can furnish 
themselves, and it is even more diffi- 
cult to find a share cropper who can 
pay out, so what can be done with 
this land? It should not be allowed 
to grow up in pines, that*is, all of it, 

Sometime ago I was down in Ran- 
dolph County and I learned that Tom 








houses, but two would have handled 
all the tobacco brought in while I 
was there. The majority of the sales 
ran from three up to five cents per 
pound and this will not pay expenses. 
Now cotton is selling for five cents 
per pound and cotton seed at $10 to 
$12 per ton. So the Southern farmers face a crisis. 
But there is nothing to be gained by whining. We 
must simply cheer up and mend our ways. We are 
not suffering from a famine; we are suffering from 
overproduction. My advice is to read more and grow 
less cash crops until the prices improve. 


Found a Satisfactory Solution 


HE farmers of the Southeast all face the same con- 

dition, viz.: they must change their farming sys- 
tem, depending less upon cotton, tobacco, and cash crops 
and more upon food crops and those that they can 
utilize at home. Unfortunately this is a very difficult 
problem for the majority because they have too long 
depended upon the cash crop system and have relied 
upon the banker and the merchant to run them. 


I am always interested in the experience of any 
farmer who has cut loose from the old system and 
developed a new and better one. Recently while at 
Lyons, Georgia, in Toombs County, I met H. W. Will- 
banks, who lives near Manassas. Mr. Willbanks was 
engaged in selling a truckload of 40- to 50-pound water- 


Tips From 


URING September and early October Lee County 

farmers will sow 100,000 pounds of Austrian win- 

ter peas and 10,000 pounds of hairy vetch seed if 
the goal named by County Agent C. H. Bedingfield and 
the teachers of vocational agriculture is attained. Busi- 
mess men and farmers are cooperating. 


To Sow 125000 Pounds Seed.—lIndications are that 
Barbour County farmers will sow 125,000 pounds of 
Austrian peas and hairy vetch this fall. This figure was 
named by County Agent F. C. Clapp after making a 
survey of “intentions to sow.” With splendid crops of 
cotton and corn following winter legumes sowed last 
fall, enthusiasm about them is high. 


Three Coéps for Hogs—Henry County farmers 
now have three local associations for marketing hogs. 
The third was organized recently at Newville, it being 
the second organized during the year. The three as- 
sociations, said C. S. Keller, county agent for Henry 
County, will be ready to function as soon as hogs are 
ready to go to. market. A 


To Sow Home-grown Seed.—Hale County farmers 
expect to sow 66,000 pounds of winter legume seed 
this fal!, 30,000 pounds of which was produced by E. R. 
Jamieson, Master Farmer of Hale County and a former 


TOBACCO BARNS IN SOUTH GEORGIA WERE. RUNNING FULL BLAST WEEN UNCLE FRED WAS THERE 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


melons, which he was rapidly doing at 25 cents each. 
Many will say this was too cheap, but owing to money 
conditions he was well satisfied. He shipped a carload 
that netted him 16 cents each. 

In talking with him I got this story. In 1930 he 
fell out with cotton and the credit system of farming. 
So in 1931 he has planted corn, peas, potatoes, melons, 
and truck. He only used one ton of fertilizer because 
this was all that he could pay cash for. He used stable 
manure and rotten cane pomace. I forgot to mention 
that he has a fine sugar cane patch. Now his wife has 
put up enough canned vegetables to do the family all 
the winter. He has sold a nice lot of beans and peas 
and will have a good many sweet potatoes to sell. 

Well, the results are he is about the happiest farmer 
that I have seen. He has no debts, no low priced cotton 
or tobacco to worry over, simply his farm work to do, 
and he is managing it so as to live and come out ahead. 
I well know that all of our farmers cannot adopt the 
same system but I also know very well that it is time 
to turn to the biblical term and “work out our own sal- 
vation” if not “with fear and trembling” at least by 
adopting a better farming system, one that is more self- 


By P. O. DAVIS 


county agent. The remaining 36,000 pounds has been 
bought by the Farm Bureau. County Agent J. L. 
Lawson is promoting it. 


More Feed and Silos—The biggest crop of hay and 
silage ever produced in Jefferson County is anticipated 
by County Agent J. L. Liles this fall. Silos are being 
built and other preparations being made. The trench 
silo, which is built in the ground, is preferred by many. 
Much of this feed will be consumed by dairy cows. 


A Twofold Increase.—The acreage sowed to Austri- 
an winter peas and hairy vetch in Bibb County this 
year is expected to be at least three times that of any 
former year, said T. P. Lee, county agent. Orders 
have been placed for seed and sowing preparations are 
being made. 


New Home for Bureau.—Construction work has 
been started on a new home for the Cullman County 
Farm Bureau, which is said to be the third largest 
county organization of farmers in the United States. 
The building was designed to meet the needs of the 
organization which does a codperative business on a 


Fountain, one of Georgia’s Master 
Farmers, of Taylor County, was busy 
with a tractor and combine harvest- 
ing a crop of 250 acres in wheat. 
Several years ago Mr. Fountain 
bought a farm of over 500 acres 
near Cuthbert as an investment. The 
change in conditions rendered it impossible for him to 
operate this farm profitably with croppers and he 100 
miles away. So for three years he has been sending a 
couple of tractors down in the fall and seeding this land 
to wheat. He has been able to harvest over 20 bushels 
per acre. He runs his combine and hauls the wheat direct 
from the field to the cars and ships it to Macon to the 
flour mill. As soon as the wheat is cut he begins to 
sow the land to peas, and in September sends a crew of 
hands down again to harvest the crop of hay. 

During this season of depression he is not making 
much money but he is clearing something above ex- 
penses and taxes. Then his land is being worked in 
a manner that is maintaining and even increasing its 
fertility. 

Where a farmer hasn’t the equipment, as Mr. Foun- 


tain has, this is a good system for any farmer and on , 


any scale. We are called upon to reduce the acreage 
in cotton one-third and there is nothing like grain and 
hay and livestock. You can substitute oats for the 
wheat and it will suit many a landowner better. The 
time is at hand for a change in our system of farm- 
ing and the sooner we start, the better off we will be. 


Alabama County Agents 


large scale. It is to be built of brick and concrete. 


Space will be provided for warehouse and also for offices. 


Two cars Potatoes Planted—More than two car- 
loads of fall Irish potato seed have been planted in 
Franklin County. This is an increase of 100 per cent 
over last fall, said County Agent J. D. Wood. 


Crimson Clover Sowed.—Jackson County farmers 
sowed in July more than 2,000 acres of crimson clover. 
Of this area 1,600 acres was sowed with home-grown 
seed. The crop will be plowed into the soil next spring 
to enrich it and is to be followed by corn, according to 
County Agent M. T. Gowder. 


Farmers Produce Seed—Madison County farmers 
are going forward rapidly with their plan and _ their 
work for producing and saving seed of different crops. 
Their ultimate goal is to produce seed for sale rather 
than having to buy it. This is a major project with 
County Agent J. B. Mitchell. 


Pullets Vaccinated.—T wenty-three hundred pullets in 
Perry County have been successfully vaccinated to pre- 
vent fowl pox. This figure compares with 1,000 vacct- 





nated a year ago, said County Agent J. P. Robinson — 
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He’s Planting Abundantly for Fall 
66 9 
Garden “Sass 


By L. A. 


HE rather general rains that pre- 
vailed over most of the South during 
July were ideal for vegetables, and for 
getting the fall garden under way. My 
collard and cabbage 
plants were set about 


five days before 
these rains started 
but practically ev- 
ery one of them 


lived, and they sure- 
ly look promising 
now. Even when set 
during the first half 
of September, ex- 
cept in the moun- 
tains, and extreme 
Upper South these should do well. The 
cabbage should head before Christmas, 





L. A. NIVEN 


and the collards will make sufficient 
growth to provide excellent winter 
greens. 





Another Sowing of Turnips.—I put in 
some rutabagas in July, and a few rows 
of the regular turnips in early August. 
These are doing nicely, but I am going 
to make another sowing now in a few 
days. I am putting in far more than 
we will need for table use, but a flock of 
Barred Rock chickens and two milk cows 
will make use of any surplus. About late 
November or during December I will 
pull them, cut off tops, and bank in hills 
in a well drained place. They will keep 
in good condition throughout 
the winter this way. 





Fight Next VYear’s Bug 
Supply Now.—I have pulled 
up and destroyed all squash, 
cucumber, and_ cantaloupe 
vines that have finished bear- 
ing. The others will suffer 
the same fate as soon as 
their jobs are complete. This 
-will lessen the number of 
squash bugs, cucumber beetles, 


and 
squash vine borers that go through the 


winter. This ki.d of a clean-up job will 
pay, and should be applied to all kinds 
of old plants in the garden, regardless of 
what they are. To leave them on the 
ground to rot would add humus and some 
plant food to the soil but not enough to 
offset the damage that would be done by 
bugs so destroyed. 





Time to Sow Fall English Peas.—Mine 
will go in this week. Anytime between 
August 15 and September 10, when 
weather and moisture conditions are right, 
is a good time. Those who haven’t sow- 
ed them should do so at once. Select a 
fertile, moist piece of ground and sow in 
the same general way as for spring crop. 
Laxtonian and Telephone are the two 
leading varieties for fall planting. This 
vegetable likes cool weather and a light 
frost or freeze will not damage them 
seriously, | 





Onion Planting Time Nearly Here.— 
During the latter half of this month or 
early October I shall plant both onion 
seed and sets. I shall use White Pearl 
or Silver Skin sets. These are for green 
onions to use in late winter or very early 
spring. Any not used for this purpose 
will be allowed to mature in May or June 
and cured and dried. They will not keep 
very long after maturity, and, therefore, 
for keeping for winter use I shall plant 
some seed of the Prizetaker variety. 
They will grow considerably before cold 
weather, and will be in condition to stand 
much cold. Even if the tops freeze down 
the bulb in the ground will go through 
all right and will throw out new tops as 
soon as the weather is favorable. 





Time to Make Late Sowing of Car- 
rots—TI think I have enough carrots 
Counting the sowing made in early Au- 


_ Sust. However, if it looks otherwise the 


OBES ee 





NIVEN 


latter part of this month another sowing 
will be made then. In the lower half of 
the South they may be sowed any month 
in the year, and any time up to late Sep- 
tember in the upper half. I canned many 
small ones in the spring but rather have 
too many than not enough, and will 
probably make another sowing. 





Start Lettuce Now For Early Win- 
ter Heading.—I have sowed some lettuce 
seed in a bed to produce plants to set 
late this month or early next. I shall set 
in the open ground, expecting it to head 
before Christmas. In the upper third of 
the South it is probably advisable to set 
in coldframes, and cover with glass or 
canvas. It will stand a great deal of cold 
if set early enough to head by Decem- 
ber. To make it worth while the ground 
must be quite fertile and highly fertilized. 
Lettuce will not be tender and crisp un- 
less an abundance of plant food, especi- 
ally nitrogen, is available to cause quick 
growth. 





Don’t Overlook Sowing Spinach—tI 
don’t want a whole lot of spinach, but 
do want enough for an occasional mess 
throughout late fall, winter, and early 
spring. For late fall and early winter use 
I shall sow a couple of rows the latter 
part of this month, and make another 
sowing in late October. I shall sow some 
of King of Denmark and 
some of Bloomsdale Savoy. 
No crop demands a richer 
and more highly fertilized 
soil. Neither will it do well 
on sour land. Lime should 
‘be applied before planting 
where the land is believed to 
be sour. 





Putting in Some Winter 
Radishes.—There isn’t much 
to winter radishes, or any other kind 
for that matter but they are good to chew 
on as an appetizer. I am going to sow 
a row or two of some of the winter va- 
rieties during the next week or two. The 
Chinese, Rose China Winter, and Long 
Black Spanish are leading varieties. 
Some of the spring varieties may also 
be sowed now, but they will not stand 
the cold as the winter varieties do. If 
these spring kinds are put in now they 
should be highly fertilized and pushed 
so as to get them ready for use before 
cold weather. 





Kale One of Best of Winter Greens. 
—No home garden is complete without 
some kale in it for winter use. It with- 
stands much cold, tastes somewhat like 
collards, and I am going to put in a few 
rows during: this month. In the moun- 
tains and upper third of the South it 
should be sowed at once, and in the re- 
mainder any time up to late October. 
The Siberian and Curled Scotch are the 
two leading varieties for fall sowing. 
Sow in rows and cultivate a few times. 
I am going to put 10 pounds of 6-8-6 
fertilizer per 100 feet of row space under 
it, just as I have for all vegetables I have 
planted this year. 





Cover Crop On Unused Portion of 
Garden.—About half of my garden space 
will have vegetables on it during the 
winter, or ‘at least until late fall. The 
remainder will be seeded down to hairy 
vetch and Austrian winter peas as a 
cover crop. I don’t mean that I shall 
mix them, but I shall sow some of both. 
That portion of the garden that grows 
this winter cover crop will be used for 
planting those vegetables that are not 
put in until warm weather arrives, leav- 
ing the other part of the space for the 
early vegetables. Most of this space will 
be plowed broadcast, coated with stable 
manure and harrowed in as soon as the 
fall vegetables are off. This will put it 
in shape for early spring planting. 
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“AND DON’T COME BACK, 









MR. WATER-THIN, 


YOU'RE BAD NEWS TO THIS FARMI” 















































































lubricant to the gallon of Quaker 
State—not three quarts and one of 


Bap NEws is the word! For Mr. 
Water-thin is the quart or more of 
waste oil that ordinary refining waste. You really get an extra 
quart of lubricant! That’s why 
Quaker State is the largest 
selling Pennsylvania Oil in the 
world! That’s why it is the most 


economical oil that ever went to 





leaves in every gallon of motor oil. 
It’s non-lubricating stuff. It’s quick 
to vaporize under the heat of a trac- 


work on a farm! 
Quaker State is made entirely 


from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
tor, truck or car. 


But there’s none of this useless 
material in Quaker State Motor 
Oil. Quaker State has developed 
and installed in all of its refineries 
— the most modern in the 
world—special equipment that 





Grade Crude Oil. It is so free from 
impurities that it doesn’t require 
acid treatment in refining. That’s 
important! For acids tend to de- 
stroy some of an oil’s oiliness. 

Use Quaker State and you'll 
save money in oil and in main- 
tenance costs. For that extra quart 
makes Quaker State lubricate not 
only longer, but better! 


gets water-thin out. And Quaker 

State replaces this useless material 

with rich, full-bodied lubricant! 
So there are four full quarts of 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART 
OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 


UAKER STATE 


TRAOE-MARKS REC. U.S. PAT. 5 
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ee OU know that I, a peaceful hiker, was held up 
and robbed.” Yarter tried to look pious but it 
was a flop. 

“T know you were held up,” Roger said. “That’s all 
over. Go on with your hike. There’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“What 
yesterday ?” 

“We disarmed him, too.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Cool off,” Roger continued. 
“Fox Face hasn’t the money: We 
offered to have him arrested and 
you refused. Have you changed 
your mind?” 

“No.” Yarter sort of fumbled 
for words. “I—I don’t want 
him run in.” 

“Then what do you want?” 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 


I might have been hollering in a rain barrel on the 
other side of the moon for all he knew about it. We 
were nearly through supper when he looked around as 
though he hadn’t seen us since Washington crossed the 
Delaware. 

“Fellers,” he said, “‘we’re boneheads.” 

“Perfectly correct,” Roger agreed, shooting a ,water- 
melon rind at him. “Your news is stale.” 

“Listen.” Bill was serious all right. “It wasn’t a 
bag of money Yarter lost, it was a bag of diamonds.” 


of that thug I met 


T STRUCK Roger and me like a ton of brick that 

he was right. 
have tumbled to it sooner. What perfect fools! 
was no excuse to offer, yet I stuttered :— 

“Wh—why in the name of Moses didn’t we think of 
it before?” 

“Why didn’t I think of it!” Roger looked as though 
his last friend had just been caught stealing milk from 
an orphan asylum. “What a chance I had! And it is 
gone!” 

Of course, it meant more to him than to us, feeling 
the way he did about Yarter. If he could have—but 
“ifs”? never pulled anyone out of a hole. 

“You’re no dumber than the rest of us,” I told him. 
“We all talked about it the first day in Burlington and 
then when it did happen we forgot all about it! That 
was a long while agoand we sort of got over our excite- 
ment, but that’s not enough excuse for us. You guys 
can wear your heads longer if you’ve got the nerve, but 
I’m going to sell mine to a piano key factory.” 

Roger was too sore to say anything, but Bill, now 
that he was out of his trance, was buzzing like a bee 
in a bottle. 

“Gee!” He was all enthusiastic. “This is a great 
route for smugglers once they get the stuff across the 
border. Slow going, but a nice path through the woods 
for about two hundred miles. The valley on both sides 
might be packed with revenue officers and a 
guy up here ’d never know it. Ever hear of 
a smuggler using the trail before, Roger?” 

“No.” Roger was staring at his shoes and 
probably thinking he hadn’t filled them so 
very well. 

“If we’d had the brains of chickadees, we 
might have guessed what Yarter and Fox Face 
were up to,” Bill said, beginning to kick himself. 

“But,” I was still dumb enough to ask, 
“where does Fox Face ring in?” 

“Hanged if I know,” Roger mumbled. 

Bill began to look wise once more. “If you’d 
use deduction—” 


There 


“IT want to see the man who 
was with you yesterday, the one 
you called Jimmy.” 

There was just a little silence 
before Roger said, “He doesn’t camp with us. He 
lives by himself.” 

“Where ?” 

“T am not going to tell you.” 

It looked for a minute as though something was going 
to bust and Bill and I hopped out of the tent, looking 
fierce. I don’t know what Yarter thought, but all he 
said was, “There is nothing to be gained by talking to 
you fools.” 

“Not a thing,” Roger agreed. “Why not move on?” 

“T will.” The man’s face was almost purple. “But 
don’t think you have pulled the wool over my eyes. I 
know that Jimmy has the money.” And he was gone 
down the mountain. 





“SPECK” 


EFORE anyone spoke, out of the tent came a hiss 

and a whisper, “Has he beat it ?” 

We laughed, for it was funny to think of Fox Face 
hiding in there. 

“Yes,” I told him. “Come on out.” 

He did, sort of cautious like. “He ain’t found the 
money, eh?” He looked years younger. 

“No.” Roger eyed him. “You must have it.” 

It would have made a dog laugh to see the look that 
went over that fellow’s face.. “Hope to die, kid, I 
ain't,” he swore. 

“Then it is still on the mountain?” 

“Tt ain’t. I went over every inch of the ground 
last night.” 

Roger sort of smiled. “Somebody is lying, all right.” 

“Listen, kids,” Fox Face looked at all of us, “I 
know you ain't got it and I know you ain’t lined up 
with that Jimmy bird, but he’s the best bet. Let’s go 
see him.” 

I thought for a split second that Roger was going 
to sock him in th¢ jaw. 

“You're not going to see him,” he cried. “He hasn’t 
the money, and if he did have it he wouldn’t give it to 
you. All the claim you have to it is that you tried to 
steal it and couldn’t. Now you get out of here. We’ve 
had enough of you.” 

“T want my gun,” Fox Face growled. 

_ “You won't get it.” Roger was sizzling. 
it to you if you'll give me your address.” 

“You go to the everlastin’ blue blazes!” Fox Face 
snarled, and he, too, disappeared down the mountain. 


ELL, sir, Bill really had the whole thing 

doped out. “It’s easy to work it by de- 
duction and elimination,” he said. “Detectives 
use both.” 

“Junk those four-dollar words,” I advised him. 

He gave me a look-of-the-month, but he 
got busy. 

“You see,” he began, standing up, “some- 
time last spring Fox Face got hep to the idea 
that Yarter was going to run some diamonds 
over about this time, but he didn’t know where.” 

“You mean he planned to hijack Yarter?” 
Roger spoke up. 

“Sure. After Yarter got the diamonds over the line 
Fox Face would stick him up for them, if he could 
find what route he was going to take from the border 
to New York. He was spying on him that time in the 
city when we had the scrap. He thought there might 
be some tip in the billfold Yarter lost.” 


Roger was beginning to look alive again. 


“T’ll send 


CHAPTER XI 


O TELL the truth, I was disappointed in Bill. A 
: full size, gilt-edged mystery had parked right in our 
| dooryard and he hadn’t done a thing about it. Not a 
| thing. As far as ideas went that old bean of his that 
» had unraveled so many crimes was about as useful as 
) a last year’s summer squash. I had always bragged 
f about his bump of detective ability, but if he didn’t 
_ snap out of it and act alive before long it would look 
as though that bump was a dimple. All the forenoon 
' after Yarter and Fox Face left he mooned around like 
| a cow that has lost her cud. In the afternoon he was 
~ worse, wouldn’t speak, and went about with a faraway 
- look in his eyes as though he was watching the clouds 
) over the North Pole. I had seen him that way before 
* and it was a good sign, but all the same it got tiresome 
4 after.a while. 

: “If you feel as bad as you look, you’d better see a 
f veterinary,” I told him as we sat down to supper. 

3 He didn’t even answer. Roger laughed and passed 
_ the beans. Bill took some, put a slab of butter on top, 
and began to eat without knowing the difference. That 
| was serious. 

| « “Hey!” I yelled at him, “what’s the grand idea?” 


“T see.” 


“But,” I put in, “there was nothing about Yarter in 
the billfold.” 

Bill sighed again. “Speck,” he said, “you'll have 
to work in a cemetery when you grow up. There’s no 
chance of you keeping up with live folks.” 


“Well,” I said, “the dead ones won’t get snooty the 
way, you do. What about the billfold, Mister Sherlock 
Solomon ?” 

“Don’t you remember the Green Mountain Club 
membership card? Fox Face knew the minute he 
clapped his eyes on it that Yarter had wormed himself 
into the club somehow so he could take the diamonds 
down the trail, maybe stopping for days or weeks at 
some clubhouse without being questioned.” 


“By heck!” Roger burst out. 


Bill gave him a patronizing look. “Probably Fox 
Face was one of his gang and had decided to double- 
cross him. So when he heard he had started from 
Canada he beat it up here and waited for him. He 


te Diamond Trail 


But what fools we had all been not to* 
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picked out this place because it is wild and easy to get 















































































at. See? 
I did see, and once more I took off my hat to that 4 
redhead. 
“That’s just what happened,” he went on. “Yarter 
came along with the diamonds and Fox Face stuck 
him up. No wonder Yarter didn’t want him arrested.” 
“Tt is reasonable,” Roger said. | 
“But gosh-all-fishhooks, Bill,’ I said, “why didn’t | 
you get onto it quicker?” 
Roger groaned. 
Bill began looking round for an alibi or an albino 
or whatever it is you cook up to get yourself out of a 
scrape. “Well,” he said, “suppose I’d told you the 
instant we saw the bag that it was full of smuggled , 
diamonds? We couldn’t have got it then for we didn’t the 
have any guns until the scrap was over and then: the m 
bag was gone.” $10 
“Tt can’t be gone!” Roger jumped up and bit a Wy 
chunk out of the air. “It must be in the clearing by | 
Battell Lodge.” ire 
ab! 
a that brought us back to the snake that swal- 
lowed his tail. But I couldn’t help asking, as we : 
had all done seven thousand times before, “How can it wh 
be? Why didn’t Yarter and Fox Face find it?” we 
“But how can it be anywhere else?” Roger threw to 
up his hands. en 
: : ak 
_ Bill looked mighty solemn. “See here, fellers,” he wh 
said, “I think just as much of Jimmy as you do—” cer 
_ “Shacks!” Roger broke in. “There’s no sense in that we; 
kind of talk. You know he wouldn't steal a pin.” live 
“Didn’t say he would.” Bill began to pucker his at 
eyebrows. “But he is the weak link in the chain.” I 
“What chain?” Roger said. spi 
“Chain of evidence. Didn’t you ever read detective His 
stories ?” wil 
« ‘ ‘ ai F 0 
Sure. But there’s a whale of a difference between i 
reading them and living them.” bre 
“They work out the same. Look here,” Bill’s de- fine 
tective kettle was beginning to boil, “there were bor 
only six people in that clearing when the dia- He: 
monds disappeared. We're dead certain that upo 
five of those people haven’t found them. Five olde 
from six is one. That one is Jimmy.” get 


“But I tell you, Bill, he wouldn’t steal.” 
“And I tell you I didn’t say he would. But Ms 


he’s off his head and maybe he picked up the scic 
bag without thinking what he was doing.” owt 
“T had thought of that,” Roger said slowly.: or 
“But if he did that and then found what he had mah 
done I think he would have told us.” _ 
“He might be too scared,” Bill said. i 
“The chances are,” I put in, “he wouldn't que. 
know they were real diamonds if he saw them. in 
He may have thrown them away.” war 
“Good Lord!” Roger groaned. “Think of tion 
that !” reac 
“Tell you what, Reger,” Bill said. “Jimmy thin 
thinks more of you than of the rest of us. He's 
always been sort of stuck on you. You talk to 4) 
him, sort of pump him, and see what he says. to ! 
If we don’t clear this up pretty soon ourselves of | 
we ought to turn it over to the police. Tf they have 
get after Jimmy it will be harder for him.” seen 
“That’s right.” Roger began walking around, com 
“I—I’ll feel cheap trying to spy on poor old him 
Jimmy, but for his own sake I'll do it.” on 
i : jo 
Roger and I called it a day as far as detecting went joy 


in the cool 


and loafed around of the evening en- I 









joying ourselves. But not Bill. He went into a trance h 
and stayed for two hours, his eyebrows puckered and his ave 
hands in his pockets. We spoke to him now and again ie 
and got the same kind of an answer we would from an dl 
oyster with the lockjaw. Finally, as I was going to “nd 
bed, he spoke so sudden that I jumped. of 
“Speck,” he said, “I’m going up to the old lodge ; 
early in the morning. Want to come along?” 
nal 
KNEW he had set some kind of a hen but I couldn't ly I 
imagine what he expected to hatch, so I said I endi 
would go. bape 
“What’s on your mind?” Roger asked ‘him. : oe 
He shrugged as he had read that French detectives gf 
do. “Perhaps nothing. How can I tell?” And he final 
went into the tent. quir 
“Don’t mind him,” I said to Roger. “He wants me thou 
to help him because we’ve handled a good many crim- 
inal cases before now and we work well together.” 
“That’s all right,’ Roger laughed. “But for the 
life of me I can’t see what good it will do to paw . f 
around that lodge again.” F 
But Bill thought differently. “I didn’t ask you to = 






come along because you know anything special,” he 
said, when we had reached the (Continued on page 22) 
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’ that it is true. 





_ able information. 








Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 














I Feel It in My Bones 


WONDER who invented the phrase 
“T feel it in my bones.” It dates back 
so far that its origin is misty and ob- 
I first heard it from my grand- 
mother when she 


scure. 


missed some _ cook- 
ies from her jar. “I 
feel it in my bones,” 
she said to me, “that 
you ate those cook- 
ies.” She happened 
to be right. 


We all have 
hunches about things 
for which no _ out- 
ward reason can be 
given. They are in 
the nature of intuitions. We feel them 
in our bones, so to speak. Such impres- 
sions cannot be altered or settled by ar- 
gument. They simply are that way. 
When a woman says, “Because” it is for 
the same unreasoned but usually reason- 
able reason. 
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“I feel it in my bones” that we get 
what we send forth into the world. If 
we send out kindness, kindness returns 
to us in increased measure. The propa- 
gator of hatred gathers back to his heart 
a harvest of haters. The man or woman 
who attacks the character of another is 
certain to be attacked at last by his own 
weapons. Someone well said, “They who 
live by hammering other people will die 
at last on the anvil of another.” 


Dwight L. Moody was one of the con- 
spicuous saints of the last generation. 
His later years were brimmed with good 
will and good cheer from millions of 
people. He received some of the joys 
which he had sent forth. “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” Every neigh- 
borhood in country and town, thank 
Heaven, has a number of people who act 
upon this principle. They may grow 
older, but God will never allow them to 
get old. 

tT fF 


“I feel it in my bones” that the con- 
sciousness of virtue is a sure part of its 
own reward. Right here and now, Hon- 
or pays dividends. A clear conscience 
makes an easy pillow. Your own feeling 
of respectability and moral and spiritual 
cleanness is worth more than the entire 
earth without it. Young people often 
question that, but I have as much faith 
in this principle of righteous inner re- 
wards as I have in the law of gravita- 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


tion. To put it into Bible phrase is to 

tread “Godliness is profitable unto all.|5 

things.” 
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“I feel it in my bones” that work next 
to love, produces the greatest pleasures 
of life. I took my car to a garage to 
have the radiator soldered. The mechanic 
seemed to be such a happy fellow that I 
commented upon the pleasure of seeing 
him work. His reply was worthy of a 
philosopher. “I live for two things, my 
job and my joy. This is my job, and my 
joy is at home. They go together.” 


I would not say that God could not 
have made a useful and happy person 
out of an idler, but I venture to say that 
He evidently has never yet done it. 
Proverbs nails the question thus, “I went 


by the field of the slothful, . . and 
lo! it was all grown over with thorns.” 
197 9 


“T feel it in my bones,” that this earth- 
ly life is but the beginning of a life un- 
ending. I can’t prove it with pencil and 
paper as one may a problem in arithme- 
tic, but I can’t escape from the belicf 
‘ To me it adds a beauty 
to, and an incentive for, moral and sSpir- 
itual excellence that can never be ac- 
quired by any other idea, or system of 
thought that denies immortality. 
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A MODERN 


ELECTRIC RADIO 



















FOR ELECTRIC PLANT 


NO “A” BATTERY... JUST PLUG 
IT INTO THE LIGHT SOCKET 


Here’s better radio reception... at a big saving of trouble 
and expense! It’s the new Delco 32-volt electric radio that 
operates directly from any individual electric plant socket. 

Forget the recharging nuisance and cost of ‘‘A”’ bat- 
teries forever! You don’t need them with this modern set. 

Think of the pleasure this finer radio will bring you 
and your family, all winter long! The finest music .. . the 
latest news ... all sorts of entertainment . . . and all you 
have to do is plug into your light socket and turn the dial. 

Act now! Mail the coupon below. And ask your Delco- 
Light dealer to show you this new Delco Compact radio. 
Also see the beautiful Console model. Both have hand- 
some walnut finished cabinet, tone selector, volume 
control, four screen grid tubes, two of the new Pentode 
tubes and big dynamic speaker. And remember, you 


can own a Delco radio on unusually convenient terms. 


32-VOLT 


DELCO RADIO 


110-Volt Radios 


Also All-Battery and A.C. 


OWNERS 
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PRICES 


As a special 15th anniversary feature, Delco-Light 
offers its famous Blue Streak Delco-Light Power and 
Light Plant—engine and generator, full 800 watts 
capacity, with the Delco-Light storage battery—com- 
pletely installed at the lowest price in history. This 
offer includes everything necessary to give you 10 
light outlets and one power outlet, including a com- 
plete set of Delco-Light Silvery Electric Fixtures. Special 
G.M.A.C. investment plan makes this lower priced in- 
stallation even easier to own. See your Delco-Light 
dealer. And mail the coupon for home demonstration. 


HIT ROCK-BOTTOM 
BAM E STREAK 


DELCO - LIGHT 


Completely installed at the 
lowest price ever offered 








DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. H-67, Rochester, N. Y. 
Without any obligation, I'd like to know more about: 
C0 Delco 32-Volt Radio (J Delco Water Systems 
CJ Delco A. C. Radio (_] Delco Vacuum Cleaners 
C1 Delco Battery Radio (_] Delco Fans 
CJ Delco-Light Plants {_] Delcogas 
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Jeg SPECIAL 
J OFFER 


Ov GIVEN! 


Gingham Prints, Percales, Prints, 
Shirtings,Dress Prints,Crepes,etc. 
in. Thousands Satis- 


Biggest 
fied. 4 yards or more of each. NEW 
COLORS. The very newest and latest - 
lar pattern assortment. Our ata Re ity. 

OSTMA 

GE SEND NO MONEY £3"01.7""" 
few cents delivery charge. juilt Rolls 
$2.69; 5 ib. Sik Roll $1.98. Guarantee 
Jig, money back if not satisfied. Write Today — 
£7 DIANA DRESS GOODS CO. 
"1434 N. Wells St., Dept. 35, Chicago 














Farmer-Ruralist. I have just receiv- 
ed my first copy and I am very much 
Pleased with it. It contains much valu- 
The oné copy is worth 
_4 year’s subscription price—A. Romero. 
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MORE 
PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller ~ 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 








LaGrange, N. C. 





Bargain Magazine Clubs 


Take Advantage of These Offers— Save Money. 


Mail Order Today! 
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$1,500 in Prizes for Home Beautification 


. 


THE HOME DEMONSTRATION 
AGENT SHOWS MRS. TATUM, 
OF MADISON COUNTY, TEN- 
NESSEE, HOW TO PRUNE HER 
FOUNDATION SHRUBBERY, 













TYPE OF 
PLANTING. 


A BORDER 






GOOD 









THIS HOME SHOWS GOOD 
FOUNDATION PLANTINGS. 
USED THROUGH COURTESY 
TEXAS EXTENSION SERVICE. 


















S WE look back into the early 
history of the South we find 
certain very high standards 
of living established in the homes 
of our forefathers. From _ these 
standards have developed the tradi- 
tions of Southern hospitality and of 
the charm of Southern homes. The 
strength and glory of the Old South 
are found in these ideals and tradi- 
tions which were so beautifully cher- 
ished in the typical Southern colon- 
ial homes. Following the War Be- 
tween the States the economic con- 

- ditions in the South were such as to 
cause our people to have to make a 
desperate struggle for a livelihood. 
It was this bitter struggle that 
caused so many Southern people to 
seem to become careless with re- 
gard to conditions in the home. 









Now we are beginning to realize 
anew the importance of the home in 
the building of character. The house 








































boards, etc., screening woodpiles 
and other unsightly objects; laying 
of walks and drives; sodding the 
lawn and otherwise landscaping the 
place. In fact, it means doing any- 
thing that needs to be done to im- 
prove the outside appearance of the 
farm home. 

For such work we expect to 
give substantial prizes amounting 





distributed in the territory served 
by each edition of the paper. First 
prize will be $100, second prize $75, 


and fifth prize $10. That means 
that these five cash prizes will be 
awarded in the territory served by 
this edition of the paper and that 































which we make with our own effort 
is the real symbol of our ideals of a 
home. President Hoover has said, 
“Human progress marches. only 
when the children excel their parents.” If we are to 
give our children a better chance than we ourselves 
have had we must improve our homes. No amount of 
preaching will counteract the influence of dingy, dirty, 
neglected surroundings. 


HABBINESS saps initiative. It tends to drive 

young people from the home. The girls must be 
free to entertain their friends at home, and in a shabby 
house there is a lack of freedom and wholesome enjoy- 
ment that is akin to shame and embarrassment. To the 
boy returning from a well kept college, dilapidated and 
ramshackled buildings are depressing and help to cause 
him to become dissatisfied. He wants his college 
friends to have a good opinion of his home. 


Some of us have gotten into the habit of thinking 
that we can do without the improvements in the home 
that cost money. I can see no advantage in being the 
son or daughter of a rich man and having to live in a 
_kovel. Beautiful ideals of home life‘are a greater heri- 

tage than material wealth. 


I have a friend who travels through the country sell- 
ing a popular household article. Before the days of 
| automobiles, when it was not easy to get out into the 
' country any distance from town and still get back to 
- town to spend the night, he used to stay each night 
} during the week in some farm home. He said it was 
mot very long before he learned that if he wanted a 
comfortable place to stay he must never pick out a 
‘home with a bare front yard, one without shrubs and 
' flowers. I guess it is certainly true that. the woman who 
really loves her home and who runs it systematically 


















is willing to spend some time beautifying the home 
surroundings. 


| MYSELF feel that the very first welcome I get is 
from the outside of the house. If the outside is un- 
painted and bare of plantings I feel that the people in 
that home are more or less careless about the funda- 
mentals of home making. A fresh coat of paint on the 
outside of the house, a dooryard carpeted with grass, 
the house itself framed by trees and tied to the ground 
by base plantings of shrubs, help to change a plain 
building into a home with character. 

Planting the home grounds is like painting a picture. 
The trees and shrubs are the colors, the gardener is the 
artist, and the entire world of passers-by are the visi- 
tors to the art gallery. The degree to which the picture 
is admired and enjoyed is determined largely by the 
extent to which the gardener has been able to make the 
plantings appear as ‘if they just happened. 


ND so as the next step in our long time home im- 

provement program, the Home Department of 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist is instituting a home 
beautification contest believing that a beautiful home is 
satisfying, helps to increase the morale of the people 
who live in it, and has a definite, positive influence in 
molding and shaping the character of the children rear- 
ed in that home. 

This contest will involve painting the exterior of the 
farm home; painting, whitewashing, or staining out- 
buildings and fences; repairing door steps, porches, 
roofs, fences; boxing up under the house; removing 
rubbish, unnecessary fences, tumble-down shacks, bill- 


i 

j 

rape similar prizes will be given in each 

es | of the qther four groups of states 

served by the other four editions 

of The Progressive-Farmer Rural- 

ist. In addition, there will be’a grand prize of $200 

in cash awarded to the person who makes the highest 
score in all the South. 

This contest is one that will require much more time 
and work than money. It will therefore run through a 
period of three years so that by the time the contest 
closes the prize-winning homes will be so beautiful that 
they will be a source of pride not only to the commu- 
nities in which they are located but to all the South as 
well. 

Contestants may enroll immediately and at any time 
up to December 1, 1932. To enroll, all that is necessary . 
is to send in your name and address and ask for en- 
rollment blank. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the paper will be found a 
coupon to be filled out by any reader desiring to enter 
this contest. 





How to Keep Cut Flowers Pretty 


UT flowers last longer when the water in the vase 

is changed frequently and when they are placed in 
the coolest part of the rooms they decorate. At night 
they should be put out on the porch in the night air or 
floated in a tub of fresh water. 

Some flowers keep fresh much longer than others. 
Some of the long-lived ones are aster, calendula, car- 


nation, chrysanthemum, daisy, gladiolus, iris, lily, nar- — 


Cissus, rose, tulip, and verbena. 

To keep flowers from making the water in which 
they are "kept foul-smelling all foliage which comes 
below the water line should be removed. Y 
















to a-total of $1,500. Prizes will be, 


third prize $50, fourth prize $25,._ 
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Designs for Home Sewing 


HE broad revers on design No. 7083 center interest “above the belt,’’ which 


js one of fashion’s demands this season. 
over the center of front and back and form plaits where joined to the side 
The sleeve is a fitted model, and a belt holds the fullness 

at the waist-line. 


sections of the skirt. 


























or satin are also suggested. 


much 


The waist portions extend in panels 


The light. woolen materials so 


in vogue now, would be an excellent choice 
for this tailored model. 


The new cottons, many of 


which are wool-like in appearance, would also be lovely. 
Designed in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 


7083 





printed cotton with plain facings in a harmonizing color. 
Designed in 7 sizes for girts: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 
16 years; and in 5 sizes for ladies: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
A 38-inch size requires 4% yards of 35-inch material. 


bust measure. Size 

38 will require 334 

yards of 54-inch 
SS material. 


For a fall school 
>») frock, No. 7300 
would be quite love- 
i ly, made of cotton 
mesh, prints, ging- 
ham, or linen. The 
circular skirt is 
\ ; joined to long waist 























portions and the shoulders are cut long to 
form cut-out sleeve extensions over the up- 
per part of the arm.. Designed in 4 sizes: 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. A 12-year size will 
require 2% yards of 35-inch material. 


The attractive pajama style for girls 
and ladies, No. 7103, is made of gaily 
Printed silk, pongee, 


Printed or plain silk crepe for one’s best frock, or cotton wash materials for 
school wear, would be ideal for No. 7303. The waist portions are long and meet 
the flared skirt in deep pointed scallops. The sleeve is a comfortable model with 
soft fullness above a band cuff. Designed in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. An 
8-year size will require 2% yards of 32-inch material. 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
} Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S: W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
tach. For other patterns, send for our new Fall Book of Fashions con- 
Maining designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 


Price 15 cents 














come with me ona 
NEW YORK shopping tour 


Step with me, for a magic moment, into the world’s 
most marvelous Style Book! There, before our fascinat- 
ing eyes, liesthe world’s most thrilling city — New 
York! Let’s look for new clothes .. . let’s see what the 
famous big shops are showing! Let’s see how we can 
save you money, even though this # New York. 
Let me show you how shopping in this book is ex- 
actly like shopping in New York...at less expense. 











NATIONAL 


NEW YORK | 


Dear National: 


Send me my free copy of 
our complete new Fall and 
Winter Style Book which 


you are holding for me. (If 


you live east of the Mississippi 
River, mail this coupon to New 
York—If you live west of the 


Mississippi River, mail to 
Konsas City.) 


ent new Department Sore Fashion Shops 


—The-very newest fashions in coats and dresses! 
Coats with the new “Lei” collars, inspired by the 
flower garland of Hawaii! Dresses with new “color 
contrast” trimming, copied from Paris! And hun- 
dreds of other exciting new fashions . . . in the 
life-like “New York” of this wonderful book. 


—those new fashion-right knit underthings . . . (see 
page 146). New “profile hats”, the very ones now 
shown in the marble-arched windows of New 
York’s most exclusive hat shop . . . (see page 109) The 
newest footnote on the Avenue: Opera pumps with 
colored bows. . . (see page 177). And many more! 


devtt frgel Home Decotating Hearluurlers 


—a new kind of rich brocade damask drapery... 
the new “New Yorker’ all wool blanket... the 
“vanity” boudoir ensemble with triangular pillows 
... but wake up! You're not really in New York. 
You've been touring with me through just a few 
of the 364 pages of the most beautiful Style Book 


ever published. “mas Lin tHyndn ay 


Stylist for National Bellas Hess 


FREE --- this book 


Yes, surely here is New York, between two 
colorful covers! See for yourself how 
National has captured all the thrills of New 
York shopping and laid them before you, to 
be enjoyed in comfort at your leisure. It 
costs you nothing to get this book. But it 
saves you many dollars. Your book is wait- 
ing for you. Fill out the coupon now, 
today? 


A 
yence Ave 


LON NYG 


+ 


NAME 
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athe glamorous Lingerie, Hat and Shoe Shops 





Bellas Hess Co.. ine. 





ADDRESS 





STATE, 
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All From the Same Batch of Dough—Spicy Breads and 


Hot ‘Kolls for Dinner 


F COURSE, we know that Southern women bake 
biscuits and other quick breads every day but 
many housewives bake their own yeast bread, too. 


Even when the bakery is accessible to the farm home 
there is a thrill to be had in turning out spicy, fragrant, 
piping hot rolls just as dinner is put upon the table. 


After all, bread making is really very simple. 


And 

































once skill has been acquired in making breads, it is 
easy to take some of the same dough or the same 
foundation recipe and make many different kinds of 
buns, rolls, and coffee cakes. Besides, it is cheaper 
to make bread at home. 


Some people think it is necessary to have hard wheat 
flour to make good bread. Any good, plain all-purpose 
flour can be used successfully to make yeast bread and 
rolls. There is some difference in the quantity of liquid 
required as soft wheat flour absorbs less liquid than 
does hard wheat or what is commonly known as bread 
flour. The soft wheat flour so common in the South re- 
quires less handling also than the stronger flour. 

Here is the recipe for two loaves of bread :— 

2 tablespoons lard 


2 teaspoons salt 
1 medium potato 


7 cups flour 
2 cups water 
l cake yeast 
3 tablespoons sugar 

Break the yeast cake into a cup, add % cup cold 
water, and allow to stand for half an hour. In the 
meantime, wash, pare, and boil the potato in the re- 
mainder of the water. Drain, mash thoroughly, and 
return the potato to the water. Add sugar and salt and 
let cool until just lukewarm (not hot). Add soaked 
yeast and enough lukewarm water (if any is needed) 
to make 1 pint of liquid and potato. If using com- 
pressed yeast you may proceed at once to make bread 
or rolls but if dried yeast is used it is better to let 
stand overnight or approximately 12 hours in warm 
place (about 80 degrees F.) for the yeast to become 
active. 

To the yeast ferment or mixture add the melted 
lard and flour to make medium dough. Knead for 5 
minutes. Let rise until doubled in volume. Knead 
down and mold into loaves. Place in greased tins and 
let rise to double size. Bake 45 minutes in moderate 
oven 


GOME general rules that will help to make a success 
should be noted :— 

1. The best temperature for growth of yeast and 
for development of desirable flavor is around 82 de- 





By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


. grees Fahrenheit, although a temperature of from 70 


to 95 degrees may be used. In cold weather it may be 
necessary to put the sponge or dough into the fireless 
cooker, or over a bowl of warm water and cover it well. 


S 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 

MAKING GOOD YEAST 

BREAD ARE REALLY 
VERY SIMPLE. 


RUSKS, COFFEE CAKE, 
CINNAMON BUNS, AND 
PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 
ARE MADE FROM THE 
SAME FOUNDATION 
BREAD RECIPE, 


ro) 


If kept at too low a temperature the action of yeast 
becomes slower until finally it ceases altogether. House- 
wives often take advantage of that fact when making 
rolls. Part of the dough is kept in the refrigerator 
until ready to mold and then the rolls are allowed to 
rise just about baking time. Too high a temperature 
will kill the yeast and even a temperature of 90 de- 
grees will cause the dough to sour if it stands too long. 


2. The liquid used in making bread and rolls may be 
water, milk, a mixture of milk and water, or potato 
water such as is described in the above recipe. A soft 
or medium soft dough makes better bread than one 
that is too stiff. 

3. Most of the kneading of the dough should be 
done when it is first made. Knead quickly and lightly 
and then put down to rise, greasing the dough on top 
so the surface cannot dry out and form a crust on top. 
When kneading the second time only about two minutes 
is required to break up the bubbles and to distribute the 
gas evenly through the dough. Over-kneading and too 
vigorous handling when molding into loaves injure the 
texture of well-risen bread. Two risings of the dough 
are enough if ingredients are thoroughly blended. 


4. Mold the dough as lightly as possible and avoid 





using flour when molding. To work in dry, unfer- 
mented flour at this stage will cause streaks in the 
bread. When molding rolls, leave them 2 inches or 
more apart in the pan if they are to be crusty ones, 
If placed close together they will rise rather high and 
the rolls will be soft with a lot of crumb. 

5. If the bread is well risen the oven should be 
around 375 to 425 degrees for the first 10 or 15 min- 
utes so as to kill the yeast and stop the rising process, 
Then lower the temperature to around 350 degrees 
for the remainder of the baking period. As soon as 
baked remove the loaves from the pans and place on 
a wire rack or across the edges of the pans to cool, 
uncovered. 


HEN working with yeast one may take half 
of the yeast ferment made according to the 
recipe given and make a loaf of bread and make rolls 
from the remainder. Or rolls can be made from part 
of it and coffee cake from the other portion. Follow 
the directions given until the yeast ferment is ready 
for use. The variation in quantities of sugar and 
kinds and quantities of shortening, spices, fruits, and 
other ingredients, together with the shaping and han- 
dling of the dough, determine the kind of product 
to be made. 
PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 
3% cups flour 2 tablespoons lard (or but- 
1 cup water ter) 
Y, cake yeast 1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar legg 
The ingredients listed above are almost the same 
as in the bread recipe. Only half the quantity of 
dough will be made. It will be noticed also that an 
egg is added and the quantities of sugar and short- 


ening are increased slightly. The potato may be used 
or omitted. In fact, half the yeast ferment made in the 
above bread recipe may be used for the rolls by adding 
extra sugar and shortening and the beaten egg directly 
to the ferment. Use just enough flour to make a soft 
dough. Knead well and place in a greased bowl to rise. 
When double its bulk, knead dough lightly and roll out 
on bread board to thickness of from %4 to % inch and 
cut into biscuits 2%4 to 3 inches in diameter. Brush 
with melted butter, make a crease in the center of each 
round, and fold over. 
and allow to rise until double in size and bake in hot oven. 
DINNER ROLLS 

Dinner rolls are made of the same dough as Parker 
House rolls but they are formed into long, narrow rolls 
or small, round ones and placed 2 or 3 inches apart m 
the pans so they will be crusty all over their surfaces. 
These may be brushed with milk and sprinkled with 
poppy seed just before placing in the oven. 

CINNAMON BUNS 

Prepare the dough as for Parker House rolls and 
when light roll it out half an inch thick. Brush it over 
well with melted butter, sprinkle ‘liberally with light 
brown sugar, cinnamon, and (Concluded on page 19 
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Place on greased baking sheets . 
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Footing the Trail to Beauty 


EPTEMBER will see many girls, big 

and little, starting to school in “brand 
new” shoes, and many foot-weary moth- 
ers doing extra miles of steps as school 
takes away willing young helpers and 
adds many tasks to the day’s routine. 
So it’s a very good time to tell you how 
to have “two feet of beauty” instead of 
two feet that are a pain to look at and 
to walk on, and that make wrinkles in 
faces half-past Youth! 


And it’s a very good time to remind 
mothers that their daughters begin “foot- 
ing the trail to beauty’—or otherwise— 
when they start wearing shoes. Look 
at the baby’s dimpled, wide-apart toes and 
perfectly formed pink nails, at the beau- 
tiful arch of her instep, at the soft cush- 
ion on the ball of her 
foot! And then look 


a strong antiseptic such as iodine, be- 
cause many infections start this way. 

: The best time to do all this pedicuring 
is just after a warm bath or a special 
foot bath as the soaking softens hard 
skin. For a soothing, beneficial foot bath 
put a handful of soda, borax, or alum in 
the hot water. The alum is Said to 
harden tender feet, and is fine for con- 
trolling perspiration. 

For perspiring feet take at least one 
alum foot bath a day. Dry the feet 
thoroughly as water left between the toes 
is apt to cause soft corns. Powder with 
talcum, a foot powder, or a deodorant 
powder. Put on fresh hose once or twice 
every day. Keep two pairs of shoes go- 
ing so that each pair may air between 

wearings, and sift a lit- 





at your own feet. Can’t 
you quickly make a list 
of the things not to do 
if you would have 
lovely feet? 


IRST of all, don’t 

be extravagant 
enough to buy cheap 
shoes! Buy the best 
you can possibly afford 
for the whole family, 
especially for the chil- 
dren. For one or two 
pairs of badly fitted 
shoes can ruin a child’s 
feet for life. Good shoes 
last long enough to 
pay their way. They 
hold their shape better, 
they are scientifically feet 
fitted to the needs of 
the foot, they have no 
coarse seams or rough 


the way 








Do you lightly tread 


Down the path of each 
new day? 
Or do tender hurting 


Make you dread each 
day to greet? 


tle powder into them 
often. 


It’s a fine thing any- 
way for a housewife to 
have several pairs of 
low-heeled, comfortable 
shoes to work in, so 
that she may rest her 
feet by changing often. 
This greatly prolongs 
the life of the shoes, 
too. 


XERCISE rests 
and strengthens 
the feet. Wriggling, 
flexing, and stretching 
the toes toward an un- 
attainable object, flex- 
ing the ankle, twisting 
the foot from the ankle, 
and standing on tiptoe 
are all fine foot exer- 
cises. 
Correct posture is an 








places inside to irritate 
tender feet, and they 
look nice for months 
after you buy them. 


instead of weeks 


Be sure that your shoes are not too 
narrow so that they cramp the toes and 
make them lap over each other; be sure 
they are not too short and that the arch 
of your foot and the arch of the shoe 
coincide ; be sure that the heel fits snugly 
but does not bind and that it is not high 
enough to throw the weight on the toes 
instead of on the ball of the foot. French- 
heeled shoes are beautiful and appropri- 
ate, with party dresses; they are neither 
beautiful, appropriate, nor healthful for 
walking or working. So don’t wear out 
old party shoes around the house. Better 
pay less for such shoes and throw them 
away when they look worn, and put your 
‘real money” into the shoes in which 
you live daily. 

Corns are a sure indication that your 
shoes are too narrow so again I’m beg- 
ging you to throw away badly fitting 
shoes! Then, with a sharp razor blade, 
Pare the corn, being careful not to cut 
to the quick. Then cover the spot with 
acorn pad until the corn disappears. Cal- 
louses are often caused by fallen trans- 
verse arches (the arch between the great 
and small toes). First have a chiropodist 
or osteopath tell you what to do for the 
fallen arch, then scrape the callous place 
with a piece of pumice stone. 


[NGROWIN G toenails are also caused 
by tight or short shoes. Never cut 
out such a nail at the sides. Cut it 
Straight across the top and then cut out 
a V-shaped nick in the middle of the top. 
$ the nail grows out, Nature tries to 
up this gap and this pulls the nail 

r e If you accidentally 
an ingrowing nail to the quick, apply 


a rung at a time. 
found in the Pickin’s Column. 


invaluable foot-aid, and 
strong - muscled, well 
formed feet are an invaluable aid to good 
posture. Practice standing and walking 
on the balls of your feet, chest out, 
“tummy” in. And be careful not to toe 
in or out. 


Of course, I could tell you how to 
give your feet the kind of pedicure re- 
ported fashionable at the beaches where 
sandals or barefoot modes draw atten- 
tion to the feet—pedicures where the nails 
are brilliant witht highly colored polish. 
But somehow, I don’t believe you’d be 
very interested. I’m not. I do believe, how- 
ever, that any swimming pool’s exhibit 
of calloused, misshaped, bunioned, far- 
from-beautiful feet will make you want 
to give a bit more attention to having 
your feet as naturally beautiful as you 
can. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
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Turn Stops to Check by climbing down 
One solution may be 


if URING the fall of 1926, sickness 


in the family kept me on the jump 


day and night; to keep up I whipped up 
my failing strength with caffein-con- 
taining drinks and fooled myself in 
thinking they were just what I needed. 
I kept going, but in a few weeks I grew 
terribly nervous and couldn’t relax 
enough to get a good night’s sleep; but 
I kept on. One cup at breakfast soon 
became two. Once a day became twice 
a day. Finally I broke down and was 
so nervous and trembly that I cried at 
the least thing, and was so irritable. 
Then I said to myself —‘I will!’ I 
bought me a can of Postum and quit 
caffein-containing drinks entirely. 

“In a month I was much better and 
could sleep like a child again. My work 
was much easier whenmy nerves calmed 
down and of course I was easier to live 
with. Best of all, [was enjoying my cup 
of good, rich Postum. I expect to stick 
to it the rest of my life.” 

Mrs. M. W. Blashfield, 

202 S. Randall Ave., Madison, Wisc. 


- s ® 
If women would only realize how often 
“nerves” are due to caffein-containing 
drinks! But they don’t. And perhaps you 
yourself make this mistake. Perhaps you 
think that beverages containing caffein 


are helpful— because they stimulate you 


for a short time. 


Don't deceive yourself ! Caffein-con- 
taining drinks may be harming your 


nerves right now. They may be keep- 





“io! Sh ye ek ets 


ing you from sound sleep. Don’t let 


Here’s help for women 
who have ‘nerves 
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them! Make this simple test and see 
how well you can be. 

Give.up caffein-containing beverages 
and drink Postum instead, with your 
meals—for thirty days. At the end of 
that time, you'll want to stick to Postum 
the rest of your life, too! 

Postum contains no caffein. Not a 
trace. It is made from whole wheat and 
bran, roasted and blended. ‘You'll like 
it! Try a cup plain—or add cream and 
see the deep brown colorchange to gold. 
Taste that rich, mellow, satisfying flavor! 
You'll know, then, why two million 
families prefer Postum to all other 
mealtime drinks. 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks, too. Only one-half 
cent a cup. Order from your grocer— 
or mail the coupon for one week’s free 
supply, as a start on your thirty-day 
test. Please indicate whether you wish 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you 


boil. 


© 1931. G. F. coRP, 


Postum is a product of General Foods Corporation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 








one week's supply of P. F. 9-3 
INSTANT POSTUM..... [] Check 
(prepared instantlyin the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL...... 0 you~ 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 

Name 

Street 

City State 





Fill in completely— print name and address 





If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 
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It’s the incomparable face 
powder . . . used every year by 
more and more women. Just see 
the freshness it gives your skin] 
Send today for 

FREE SAMPLE 
OOO OEE er 


ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me your dainty sample of 


Armand Bouquet, incomparable face powder, 


Name 





PF & SR 9-1-31 





Address 








In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 








{DRESS GOODS 


G BARGAIN NOW)). 
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CORNS 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


Dr! Scholl's 
Zino-pads 
















The American woman has mastered the 
art of shopping. She knows values at a 
glance—and insists on getting her money’s 
worth in dresses and foods, hats and cos- 
metics. That’s why she uses Plough’s Fa- 
vorite Bouquet Face Powder. Here she 
doesn’t pay for a fancy box and a foreign 
label. She pays for guality—and gets it— 
quality that’s as fine as money can buy. 
Plough’s Favorite Bouquet meets the needs 
of particular women everywhere. This fra- 
grant powder goes on smoothly, clings last- 
ingly and brings to every complexion fresh, 
youthful beauty. Do what three million 
American women are doing ... ask for 
Plough’s Favorite Bouquet in the square- 
shaped red box—the largest selling face 
powder in the world for 25c! 
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FAVORITE BOUQUET 


FACE POWDER 


If you prefer a heavier texture 
powder, choosé 
Plough’s “Exquisite” Face Powder, in the round 
box, 50c. For oily skin, choose Plough’s 
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| with disk harrow, if available. 


GOOD lawn i: 
the very foun- 
dation of exterior 


home _ beautifica- 
tion and so many 
points are _ being 


given to the lawn 
in the Home Beau- 
tification Contest 
that it will be im- 
possible for any 
contestant without 
a reasonably good 
lawn to be a win- 
ner. This contest 
gives me the op- 
portunity to urge 
all our readers, 
whether or not they 
try for the prizes, 
at least to make a 
beginning in this 
matter of beautify- 
ing the home 
grounds. And now 
is the time to start, 
as fall sowing of 
the seed is best. 


1. Remove all stumps, rocks, etc. Then 
break the ground broadcast at least 6 to 
8 inches deep. Unless a good seedbed is 
prepared the best results cannot be ob- 
tained. If there is any crop such as 
cowpeas on the land, turn it under four 
to six weeks before grass seed is to be 
sowed. 


2. Put on a heavy application of well- 
rotted stcble manure immediately after 
breaking, applying it at the rate of 40 to 
50 two-horse wagon loads per acre, or an 
inch or two deep. Be careful to select 
manure that has as little grass seed in it 
as possible. Get well-rotted manure if 
possible. A thin coating of poultry or 
sheep manure should be added if it is 
available. 

3. Immediately 
stable manure, 


THIS SIMPLE LITTLE 





after putting on the 
harrow thoroughly 
Cut it 
crossways two or three times to thor- 
oughly chop up the manure and get it 
mixed with the soil. Continue to harrow 
every week or two, or after each rain. 
Hand rake after each harrowing to get 
out rocks, sticks, and such. Harrow and 
rake to level up properly. As far as pos- 
sible, handle the soil to leave it sloping 


HY should we want to paint the 
house anyway? 

I suspect that question has been asked 
a good many times and has had a great 
many different an- 
swers to it. 


The buildings of 
the South are no- 
torious for their 
lack of paint. This 
has been _ brought 
about largely 
through cheap lum- 
ber. The people have 
recognized that they 
had cheap lumber and 
that it was not worth 
much, therefore why save it by painting 
it? But the day of cheap lumber in the 
South is fast passing. While lumber is 
cheap now, as soon as business is better 
lumber prices will move up. Therefore, 
if for no other reason than to lengthen 
its life, every building that is worth paint- 
ing should get a good coat of paint. 

A banker told me the other day that 
he used a recent holiday to drive out into 
the country just to check up on his loans. 
The idea I got from him was that he did 
not stop to talk with the men who bor- 
rowed money from him but just drove 
through the country to see how their 
places looked. It does not take a sage 
to prophesy that the owners of the homes 





DAN SCOATES 








“Incense of Flowers,” in the red oval box, 75c. 


he saw which were well kept, the fences 






DOORYARD IS CARPETED WITH GRASS, 


How to Make the L 
















FARM HOME 


By L. A. NIVEN 


away from the house to provide drainage. 

Remember that no cultivation can be 
given after the seed is sowed and every 
effort should be made to have a seedbed 
that is perfect- before the seed is put in. 

4. About two weeks before the seed is 
to be sowed apply 4-8-4 or other high 
grade fertilizer broadcast at the rate of 
2,000 pounds per acre and harrow or 
rake it in. Some may consider the com- 
mercial fertilizer unnecessary where the 
heavy application of stable manure has 
been given, but to get the best results 
the fertilizer should be used. 


5. For the Middle and Lower South, 
except in portions of Florida, South 
Texas, and the Coastal Plains regions, 
Bermuda should be the foundation grass. 
Use Bermuda roots. Streak off rows 8 
to 12 inches wide and drop in the trench 
every 6 or 8 inches a clump of Bermuda 
sod or a few roots. Cover 2 or 3 inches 
deep and pack tightly by stepping on the 
roots with the feet. Then sow English 
rye grass over the whole space. This 
will give a green winter lawn and the 


By DAN SCOATES 


in good shape, the buildings in good re- 
pair, and showed other earmarks of 
thriftiness, would have little difficulty 
next fall extending their loans or making 
a new loan the following year. The 
banker is watching his loans and is will- 
ing to put his money only on the best 
types of risks. 


This value of painted buildings is all 
too often forgotten by the farmer. Un- 
painted and ill-kept buildings work on 
one’s credit rating in a very decided way. 
The rich man who does not need any 
credit can afford to let appearances go. 
He can afford, too, to allow his buildings 
to deteriorate by the absence of paint but 
he does not use such tactics. The aver- 
age man cannot afford to waste mate- 
rials or let property deteriorate. 


AINT has another very decided ad- 
vantage in that it dresses up the 
buildings, gives a freshness and newness 
to the exterior that cannot be obtained 
in any other way. Nature dresses her- 
self in new clothes each spring—and how 
happy it makes us all feel. A newly painted 
house will produce the same reaction. 
Someone has said that the life of a 
farm structure is lengthened from two to 
four times by consistent painting. Paint 
has also a very decided sanitary effect 


SPEAKS A CORDIAL WELCOME FROM THE OUTSIDE, ITS 
ITS FOUNDATION IS HIDDEN WITH SHRUBBERY, IT 
IS FRAMED BY FRIENDLY TREES, AND THE HOUSE ITSELF IS PAINTED. 
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Bermuda a_ good 
summer and early 
fall lawn. 

6. In the Pied. 
mont or hilly sec. 
tion of the South, 
the following mix. 
ture may be used, 
It is also good in 
the Upper South or 
mountainous sec. 
tions :— Lbe: 

per acre 
Kentucky blue- 


Redtop 1. 10 
English rye grass 4 
7. Sow the seed 
in the upper part of 
the South during 
the latter part of 
September to early 
October; in the 
Middle South, ear- 
ly in October, and 
in the Lower South, 
October to early 
‘November. 









Household Hints 


N MAKING jelly, two-thirds as much 

sugar as juice is a good proportion, 
Most of the poor jelly made contains too 
much sugar. Six or eight cups of jelly is 
a good quantity to cook at one time. Even 
then the preserving kettle in which it is 
made should have a capacity of at least 
four to six quarts so that the jelly will 
not boil over. 





When silver is stored it begins to tar- 
nish; the easiest way to keep it bright is 
to use it. When silver is stored it should 
be placed in an air-tight container witha 
small piece of camphor gum. 





To clean tarnished silver pile it loosely 
into a dishpan, put in a number of old 
mason fruit jar tops (or some other zinc 
object), sprinkle well with salt and soda, 
and pour enough boiling water over it to 
cover. Allow to stand until water is cool, 
then wash. 





To each glass of plain lemonade add 2 
tablespoons of crushed fresh or canned 
fruits. This makes a delightful variation. 


It’s Economy to Paint the Home 


which is not generally understood or ret- 
ognized. Sanitation and the prevention 
of sickness are of utmost value. Any- 
thing that helps in this regard is money 
well spent. 


HERE are paints and paints. We 
have cold water paints, the most pop- 
ular of which is whitewash. This 1 
used a great deal through the South and 
there are many recipes for making tt) 
Perhaps the most popular, though not the 
easiest to make, is known as government 
whitewash. This formula is as follows :—- 
GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH FORMULA 
Slake half a bushel of quick or lump lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered dur- 
ing the process. Strain it and add a peck of 
salt dissolved in boiling water, 3 pounds groum 
rice put in boiling water and boiled to a thio 
paste, and % pound of powdered Spanish whit 
ing and 1 pound of clear glue, dissolved # 
warm water. Mix these well together and let 
the mixture stand for several days. Keep tht 
wash thus prepared in a kettle or portable 
furnace, and when used put it on as hot # 
possible, with painter’s or whitewash brush. 


For those who are interested in gettimg 
more information on whitewash and ¢ 
paints I would suggest that they wilt 
their Congressman at Washington and sé 
Farmer’s Bulletin 1452. The use of 
paints, various mixtures to use, and the 
kinds of materials that are put into them 
would make this article too long but 
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| She's got closets enough. When a 
‘Woman thinks she needs more closets, 
Mat she needs is less junk.” 


September Manners 
By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


ENERALLY in August there comes 

a cool day telling us that winter is 

just around the bend in the road. The 
next thing we know certain stores have 
piles of shiny new books for sale. These 
are signs of the times. September is here. 
Do you like the smell of new text- 
books? To me it sends thrills up and 
down my spine—thrills for knowledge to 
be gained, fun to be had, and friendships 
to be made. 
It is good to get back to school and 
fnd friends you have not seen for three 
months. No doubt there will be many 
squeals of delight on the part of the girls, 
and much back-slapping on the part of 


the boys as “gangs” and groups get to- 
gether once again. What about that 
jonely person looking on, longing to be 
“one of you”? Go over and. introduce 
yourself, and help him or her get ac- 
quainted. 


F YOU are the newcomer, you might 

look around for someone in your same 
plight. I know of a beautiful friendship 
that started in that way. Two girls, 
strangers to each other and strangers in 
the school, stood watching the greetings 
of old friends one September day. Fin- 
ally one summoned her courage, and said 
to the other, “You look as lonely as I 
feel.” It was a common bond. Soon 
they found they had other similar inter- 
ests and tastes. A life-long friendship 
resulted. 

I believe one reason some of us dislike 
school is that we look on teachers as our 
enemies giving us long, hard lessons just 
for the fun of seeing us suffer. You will 
be surprised to find that most teachers 
are your friends. Give them a chance to 
show you how nice they are. 


-If we should decide on just one rule 
for school manners, I think it would be 
this: “Be square.” Express it anyway 
you care to—“Be fair,” “Play square,” 
or “Be a good sport.” 

If we are square, we will not waste 
the time of the class with bluffing. While 
I must admit that bluffing is sometimes 
fun, it is not honest. 


D° YOU like to have people push 
ahead of you when you are waiting 
your turn in line, say in a bank or in the 
school cafeteria? If you admire such. 
then follow suit, but the “goblins’ll git 
you,” and these public opinion goblins 
are hard task-masters. By their manners 
ye shall know them. 

Unfortunately many of our chapels or 
assembly rooms have poor acoustics. It 
is difficult to hear the speakers. It is 
doubly hard when those in the rear of 
the auditorium are giggling, whispering, 
and throwing paper wads. Be quiet even 
if you are not interested, or cannot hear. 
Someone wants to listen to what is said. 

Above all things in school and life, 
Don’t be a “tattle-tale.” 


I hope this school year will be so happy 


that it will always be a joy to look back |. 


upon. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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‘When @ husband gets to dressin’ 
bry an’ won't shave, there ain’t much 
Yu can do unless you're willin’ to take in 





Doubtful substitutes for Kotex may 
be health risk— you know Kotex is 
safe — it’s used in leading hospitals 


E cautious—when you hear the ex- 
pression, ‘‘just like Kotex.” 
How do you know it’s just like Kotex? 
Where was it made? How? By whom? 
Is it, like Kotex, used by hospitals from 
coast to coast ? 

It’s easy to make a pad that looks 
like Kotex. Far, far harder to make one 
that meets the rigid Kotex standards of 
purity and cleanliness. 


Hospitals use Kotex 


You know Kotex is safe. Last year more 
than 10,000,000 pads were used by 


- Know the Truth 


before accepting substitutes for Kotex 


hospitals alone—their choice of Kotex 
should be your guide. 

Kotex may cost a few pennies more, 
but those few cents guarantee a product 
that meets your personal ideals of clean- 
liness as well as hygienic safety. 

Kotex is shaped for comfort and 
inconspicuous lines. Its softness lasts 
because laminated layers of Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding ab- 
sorb scientifically, away from the 
surface. It is adjustable. It is 
treated to deodorize. Wear it on 
either side with equal protection. 

Kotex is sold at all drug, dry 


KOTEX COMPANY, 
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IN HOSPITALS... q 


1 The Kotex absorbent is the 
identical material used by sur- 
geons in 85% of the country’s 
leading hospitals. 


2 The Kotex filleris far lighter 


and cooler than cotton, yet 
absorbs 5 times as much. 


3 Kotex is soft... Not merely 
an apparent softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. | 
But a delicate, lasting softness. 
Can be worn on either 
side with equal comfort. No 
embarrassment. 


5 Disposable, instantly, com- 
pletely. 
















CLte new kitex Belt — 


brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! 
Woven to fit; will not curl. 


KOT EX 


Sanitary Napkins 


180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of 
Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. 








Name 
goods and department stores, or 
singly in vending cabinets by the Address 
West Disinfecting Co. Cito State 














USEFUL 


Erie Stilson Wrench 


This is the ideal handy 
wrench to have around 
the house. You'll find 
hundreds of uses for 
this wreftch around 
farm machinery and the 
automobile. Will take 
Y% to 1% inch pipe. It 
is a particularly useful 
article to have for clog- 
ged drain pipes, rusted 
nuts on machinery, etc. 





It is made of highest 
quality tool steel, has 
moveable jaws, and a 
firmly fastened wooden 
handle. A special offer 
—take advantage of it. 


OUR OFFER: Send only two 3- 
year subscriptions at $1.00 each and 
this Stilson Wrench will be sent 
you, free and postage paid. 











REWARDS 


Swiss Weather Prophet 


This Magic 
Weather 
Prophet fore- 
casts the 
weather 8 to 
24 hours in 
advance. ‘You 
can safely 
plan your bus- 
iness or pleas- 
ure trips by 
the forecasts 
of this reliable prophet. 


No Cost to You 


If it’s to be fair weather, the children 





This Flashlight is just the 
right size to be easily han- 
dled and gives a strong 
light. 
equipped with bulb and 
two cells—ready for use. 
You'll find a new use for 
this Flashlight every night 
in the week—’possum and 
coon hunts, night trips to 
the barn, fixing punctures 
at night 
other uses. 


Don’t fail 


GIVEN! 


Eveready Flashlight 


Comes completely 


of 





and dozens 


Given Without Cost 


to take advantage of 








come out; if rain, the witch comes 
cut—and it’s yours without a cent of 
cost. 


OUR OFFER: Send only one 3- 
year subscription at $1.00 and the 
Weather Prophet will be sent you, 
free and postage paid. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER & SOUTHERN RURALIST 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





this special offer! Dark nights will 
be here soon and you'll need a 
good Flashlight more than ever. - 


OUR OFFER: Send only one 3- 
year subscription at $1.00 and the 
Flashlight will be sent you, free 
and postage paid. 
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A , If you need power 
a oh oe | for pumping wa- 
AER] ter, the Aermotor is 
atin ~ the cheapest and 
: most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 

nothing to operate an Aer- 

motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairs than any other pump- 
ing machine. It is econom- 
icalin first cost and the econ- 
omy continues right thru 

the many years of constant 
K service. 


You cannot afford to burn 

gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair- 
ly good. An Aermotor will 

do it for you cheaper 

and better. 

Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 

once a year and it is 

always oiled. 

For full information write 

AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 

UT A . CHICAGO — 

rifle erie I ET PT toince Oakland 

F Kansas City Minneapolis 














































































Big cash Profits 
earned daily taking or- 
ders for our high-gradeg 











° Wevalelaatctarae °, 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft, high, 16 i 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction a 
teed. Write for information, 
_ Memorial Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Dept. B-18 1489 Piedmont Avenue, 
Always mention The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering goods 


from our advertisers. 


PAS Zpanio 









FOR FARM LIGHT PLANTS 





Here’s big news for all farm light plant owners — 
Now you can have modern, perfect radio reception 
with the L. Tatro. Operated from any light socket — 
No more trouble with bothersome ‘‘A” batteries. 
Thousands of L. Tatro owners are now enjoying radie 
to its fullest extent. New — Low — Price. 


ENJOY PERFECT 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Economical 32 Volt operation, no more costly re- 
placements of ‘‘B"’ batteries every few months, Jess 
current than a 50 watt light bulb — all up-to-date 
features — selective — powerful marvelous tone — 
beautiful cabinet. FREE information. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
DETAILS 










Name 





Town 





State. R. F.D 


My Dealer's Name is 














L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Young 
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New Shelby Home Agent 
Once a Club Girl 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


HEN in the late summer of 1930 

Miss Jessie Mae Carroll was chosen 
to represent the 4-H club girls of Alabama 
at the International Leadership Training 
School, she was asked to name the five 
most valuable things she had gotten from 
club work. This was her list :— 

1. “Through club work I gained an 
inspiration to get a college degree. 

2. “Club work taught me the value of 
cooperation. 

3. “Through club work I developed 
leadership which aided me in teaching 
school. 

4. “I received training in home eco- 
nomics. 

5. “I have gained an appreciation of all 
things beautiful and noble in life.” 

Miss Carroll was graduated in home 
economics from the Alabama Polytech- 





MISS JESSIE MAE CARROLL 


nic Institute last spring, an outstanding 
member of her class. Last month she 
became home demonstration agent in 
Shelby County. 

It was in her last year of elementary 
school that she first became interested 
in 4-H club work, and club work was, 
she says, partly responsible for her de- 
termination to finish high school. She 
walked four miles to Blue Springs high 
school each day, graduated in three years, 
and was elected valedictorian of her 
class. 

She did her best club work while in 
high school carrying projects in garden- 
ing, foods, clothing, home industry and 


home improvement. Mrs. V. C. Lingo 
was her home demonstration agent. All 
of her home economics training in high 
school she gained through club work for 
there was no home economics department 
in the school. 


In 1924, her last year in high school, 
Miss Carroll won a trip to the State 
Short Course in Auburn. She says of 
this occasion: “By taking this trip my 
whole future was changed.” She stayed 
in Auburn for the following summer 
school and then began teaching, as she 
put it, leaving home one spring a 4-H 
girl and returning the next Christmas a 
teacher. During her period as a teacher 
her 4-H club training enabled her to help 
her pupils as she would not have been 
able to do otherwise. She organized an 
art and nature study club, was advisor 
for the high school literary. society, and 
was junior high girls’ basket ball coach. 

She continued her education training 
by attending the summer school in Au- 
burn each year, spent one year in Cali- 
fornia, and in the fall of 1929 entered 
Auburn as a junior in home economics. 
She was elected to the honorary home 
economics fraternity of Theta Epilson, 
was a member of the Home Economics 
Club, and the Auburn Players. 

She has lived on a farm all of her 
life and is the oldest child in a family 
of seven. Her parents live at Clayton, 
Alabama. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is another of our 
series of stories of young men and women 
making good in the world, who give much of 
the credit for their success to 4-H club work. 


Harmonica Lessons 


OW many guessed what the surprise 

would be that we have been hinting 
about? Did you even dream it would be 
a series of music lessons? That’s what 
it is, and soon you will be able to play a 
tune, no matter if you have never played 
a note before. 

The little instrument that makes this 
possible is the harmonica. The first les- 
son appears below and we want you to 
practice it carefully so you will be ready 
for the one in next issue. If you haven't 
a harmonica you can buy one at any drug 
store for 50 or 60 cents. 

John Philip Sousa, 
master, says this about it: 
advocate of the harmonica, It lays the 
foundation for a musical career. Train- 
ing of the musical ear is one of the im- 


the great band 
“IT am a great 








EGINNING September 1, 1931, 
and ending December 31, 1934, 
the Home Department of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist will con- 
duct a Home Beautification Contest. 
The prizes to be awarded are as fol- 
lows: First prize, $100; second 
prize, $75; third prize, $50; fourth 
prize, $25; fifth prize, $10. 

These prizes totaling $260 will be 
awarded in each of the five territo- 
ries served by the separate editions of 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. 


Miss Lois P. Dowdle, 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Madam: 
Home Beautification Contest. 





Enrollment Blank 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Home Beautification Contest 


Editor, Home Department, 


I desire to enroll in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Please send all instructions necessary. 


In addition there will be a grand 
prize of $200 awarded to the 
farm home that makes the high- 
est score of all the contestants in the 
entire South, making a grand total 
of $1,500. 


Anyone desiring to enter this con- 
test may do so by filling out the blank 
below and sending it before Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, to the Editor, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Name (Print Plainly) 
Post Office Rural Route and Box Number 
County State 














Dept. J 
DECORAH, IOWA 












portant things in any musician’s life. Th 
harmonica gives that ear training in its 
simple form and develops into harmony 
later.” 

For your first lesson in harmonicg 
playing, select an instrument having 19 
single holes with 20 reeds (10 blow reeds 
and 10 draw reeds) such as is illustrateg 
below. 








The harmonica, 


“Marine Band” 
ures four inches in length and has 10 sin. 


meas- 


gle holes with 20 reeds. Each hole con. 
tains two ib one blow reed and one 
draw reed. y blowing or drawing the 
breath ee ade the holes, the reeds yj. 
brate, thus producing the tones. 

Hold the harmonica in the left hand, 
with the low or bass notes to the left 
From the left side of the instrument 
count four holes. Place the index finger 
of the right hand over the remaining six 
holes. Now place the index finger of 
the left hand over the first three holes 
so that the fourth hole remains exposed, 
See figure below. 





ONLY THE FOURTH HOLE IS EXPOSED 


Index finger of left hand covers first 
three holes at the left. Index finger of 
the right hand covers six holes at the 
right. 

Place the harmonica to the lips, blow- 
ing lightly into the open space or fourth 
hole. In so doing, you will sound “Do” 
—the first note of the scale of the key 
in which the harmonica is tuned. 

Keep practicing until you have no trou- 
ble in locating this first note of the scale 
and you will have learned well your first 
lesson. But there’s something else we 
have to tell you. We are organizing “The 
PF-SR Harmonica Club” for every one 
of you who want to learn how to play 
the harmonica. Write to Uncle P. F, 
care The Progressive Farmer- Ruralist, 
saying you want to become a member and 
immediately he will send you your mem- 
bership button anda valuable little book- 
let, “The Art of Playing the Harmonica.” 
There are no fees or dues of any kind. 

Be sure to save this lesson so that you 
may refer back to it, and watch for the 
second lesson in the very next issue! 


Wins Forestry Prize 


. B. BATES, vocational teacher at 

‘Nashville, Ga., has been awarded the 
$100 prize given by the Georgia Forestry 
Association for outstanding work in for- 
estry during the last school year. The 
award was made during the vocational 
forestry camp held at Young Harris Col- 
lege, July 27-August 15. Sixty students 
and twenty-seven teachers attended the 
camp. 


Willie Willis Says— 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 























“I didn’t think Mamma would want 
me to spoil the looks of her chocolate 
layer cake, so I turned it up on edge a 
gouged a piece out of the bottom.” 

“It ain’t manly to. cry except if es 
dog dies or some of your folks.” 
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’ Hot Rolls for Dinner 


(Concluded from page 14) 





seeded or seedless raisins. Roll up like 
a jelly roll and cut in inch slices. Butter 
a baking pan well and sprinkle with 
brown sugar. Place the buns in it 
rather close together with the cut sides 
resting on the sugar. Let rise to double 
in bulk and bake in an oyen of around 
375 degrees. Too hot an oven will cause 
the sugar to burn. Five minutes before 
removing from the oven the buns may be 
brushed with milk and sprinkled with 
sugar or they may have a ihin icing of 
confectioner’s sugar blended to a paste 
with cream spread on top after they cool. 


COFFEE CAKE 


To 2 pounds of bread dough weighed 
when ready to knead down the first time 
add 14 cup sugar, %4 cup butter, 2 eggs, 
and enough extra flour to make a soft 
dough. The butter and sugar should be 
creamed well and the beaten eggs added. 
Then this mixture together with the ex- 
tra flour should be added to the bread 
dough. Let rise until light. Turn onto 
a molding board -and roll lightly to ™%- 
inch thickness. Place in buttered pan, 
brush top with melted butter and sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon. Let rise un- 
til doubled in bulk and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for 20 to 30 minutes. 

If the yeast ferment is used the quan- 
tities of the above ingredients are for 2 
cups of the sponge. 


RUSKS 


For rusks and other sweet rolls use 
the recipe for bread dough adding a 


little more sugar and shortening than in 





the case of Parker Houése rolls. If using 
the entire pint of yeast ferment one may 
add as many as 3 beaten eggs and from 
one-half to three-fourths cup sugar and 
one-fourth cup melted butter. Some peo- 
ple also add a cup of raisins. More flour 
will have to be used but always the dough 
should be quite soft. 


For rusks pinch off small pieces of 
dough about like large walnuts and shape 
into balls. Place in a well-greased pan 
rather close together and let rise until 
twice their original size. Brush tops with 
beaten white of egg and sprinkle with 
sugar and cinnamon. Bake about 30 min- 
utes in moderate oven. 

BUTTERHORNS 

Butterhorns are made of the rusk 
dough also. When light, roll very thin 
and cut in 6-inch squares. Do these 
squares with softened butter and roll up 
beginning at one corner and rolling di- 
agonally. Then curl the ends of the rolled 
dough round toward the center making 
almost a circle. Place close together in 
the pans, let rise until light and bake in 
moderately hot oven. 

HOT CROSS BUNS 

Again use the rusk dough except that 
you should add 1 teaspoon extract of 
lemon, one-fourth teaspoon mace, and 
one-fourth cup shredded citron. Make 
small rolls and let rise. Just before put- 
ting into the oven cut a cross in the top 
of each roll with a pair of sharp scissors 
dipped in flour. After the buns are baked, 
brush over and fill the crosses with con- 
fectioner’s icing. 


More New Quilt Books 
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Investigation will prove to you that Wheeling Fence is 
a profit-building investment. Made of COP-R-LOY, it 
resists rust to the utmost and has a proved longer life 
under every condition of wire fence service. In addition 
—it is protected by a pure zinc coating that has made 


Wheeling galvanizing world-famous. 


Wheeling Fence is easy to erect and will stretch up 
right. That is settled at the factory by stretching it up 
for critical inspection before it is shipped. It is pre- 
tested. Also you are sure of full weight and full gauge 
wires. The Wheeling Hinge Joint gives extra strength 
and flexibility—and all of these features cost no more 


than ordinary fence. 


Get complete details—see your nearest Wheeling Fence 


Dealer today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Va. 
Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City 


St. Louis Richmond Chattanooga Minneapolis 
Detroit Columbus, Ohio 
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Des Moines 








Roofing 







proof lightning- 
Costs no more t 





Channeldrain 











For lifetime roofing 

service, apply Im- 

proved Channeldrain made of COP-R-LOY, - I f 

and thoroughly protected with a durable coating of pure zinc. Fire- 

presk—saues maximum protection against leaks. 
an ordinary roofing—worth a whole lot more 

to you because Channeldrain pays for itself through extra years of 

trouble-free service. 













Horse limping? 
Reach for 






















SS SS ESS ABSORBINE 

6 NN For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 

) () (/ ey worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
(/ a %* « help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 

= eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 


CG 


or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist— $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








NEW 


FRE BOOK 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 
There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 





one you need, order it direct from us. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 








SESBSSSSSRBSRSSSSERBERERBBRBEaE 
Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 148, Maldem, Mass. 
SESE S SSSR ERRERERREREES 
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DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest soem 
mm seller at Druggists, Barbers and Beauty 

&— Parlors. A Proven Germicide. 
Fa Corrects dandruff and scalp irri- 
tations. Safe for adults and chil- 

en. Money-Back Guarantee. 
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fall Garden 


Hastings’ new 1931 Gar- 
den Guide is complete 
with pictures from pho- 
tographs, accurate de- 
scriptions and cultural 
directions of the best “or 
fall gardening. 


HE success of the first four books 
has been so widespread we are now 
offering four additional quilt books to the 
‘ambitious and industrious quilter. Each 
of these books of 16 pages, 714 x 10-inches 
in size and printed in two colors, has 12 
exact cutting patterns of various popular 
quilts. 

Any of the four new books may be 
ordered separately as 631E, 631F, 631G, 
and 631H, or the group of four may be 
ordered as 631W. Following are the 
quilt patterns contained in each of the 
our new books :— 

Book 631E—Shoo Fly, Grandmother’s 

wer Garden or French Bouquet, Bas- 

of Oranges, Pineapple, Feather Edge 

, Beautiful Star, Clay’s Choice 
“ower Pot, Broken Dishes, Arabic Lat- 
Indian Hatchet, Wrench, Straw- 


Wheel, 


Book 631F—Sunbeam, Mill 
Corn and Beans, Fruit Basket, Aster or 
Friendship Ring, Seven Stars, Zig-Zag, 
Fish Block, Tulip Applique, Little Beech 
Tree, Mexican Star, Log Cabin, Road to 
Oklahoma. 





Book 631G—Burgoyne’s Quilt, Winged 
Square, Windmill and Outline, Sunburst, 
Road to California, Triple Irish Chain, 
Whirlwind, Virginia Star, Rose Cross, 
-King’s Crown, Beggar Block, Necktie. 
Grandmother’s Cross. 

Book 631H—Grape Basket, Palm 
Leaf, English Flower, Ribbon Border, 
String Quilt, Jack in the Box, Goose in 
the Pond, Double Irish Cross, Spools, 
Suzanne, Steps to the Altar, Kaleido- 
scope. 

These quilt books will delight all 
women who are looking for interesting, 
different, and lovely quilt patterns. 


Plan to have plenty of 
good-tasting fresh vege- 
tables from your garden 
this fall and winter, col- 
orful flowers and a green 
winter lawn. This new 
book tells how. 


Send for it now! SY 


H.G.HASTINGS 











each containing 12 cutting 

15 cents 
50 cents 
by number. Address order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer- ' 
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Classified Ads: 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


ditional insertions same rate. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


per inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, 
address. Give two good references, 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
Ad- 


Note rates 


abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 











Edition— Circulation—] States Covered— Regular Classified—| Display Classified— 
oe. Alabama.. 225.000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
Sserdwepses 175,000 Texas and So. Okla........ 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
Careiians-Visginies... oe 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West Va 15¢ a word $14.00 per inch 
Mississippi Rien JF eee 225,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13¢ a word $13.00 per inck 
Kentucky-Tenne: 125,000 Ky., Middle and B. Tenn.. a wo $7.50 per inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South..........++. 55¢ a word $50.00 per inch 











Address Classified Ad. re capt Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 





Alabama 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
= the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up. MBasy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists, etc. 
OMBSTEAD LAND CO., 

Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 
Georgia 
FOR:SALE 
1,000 ACRES PRODUCTIVE IMPROVED 
FARM LAND 


Located in Terrell County, one of the 
banner counties of Southwest Georgia. 
Farm is intersected by paved road, rail- 
road, power line, and running stream. 
Deep well, ample pasturage, well adapt- 
ed to mixed farming. Terms if desired. 


ADDRESS P. O. BOX 190, 
DAWSON, GA. 





IMPROVED FARMS 


In South Central and Southwestern Geor- 
gia—ideal climate and well located for sta- 
ple crops as well as for fruits and poultry. 
Good income producing farms at low prices 
and on easy terms. For details write to 
COLEY WYNNE, Cordele, Ga. 








Plants 
Bulbs 


German and Japanese Irises. mixed colors. unlabeled: 




















good varieties. 20 for $2; cash. Diamond State Ever- 
green Co.. Milton. Del. 

Cabbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato 

Cabbage, Collard. Tomato blame: $1.10. 1,000. Ever- 
green Nursery. Gainesville. 

Copenhagen Market — plants now ready. $1 
thousand, Pailgett & Carter. Coffee. Ga 

Cabbage, Georgia Collards and re pao $1 
per 1,000. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta. Ga 

C.o.d. Fall Plants.—Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes: 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

Wakefield Cabbage, $1 thousand: delivered. 75¢ col- 





lect. Prompt shipments. Ovie Crowe. Gainesville, Ga, 
Fall Plants (.o. .d. —Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, 
Eggplants: 500, 65c: 1.000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm. 


Lewiston. Ga. 


Wakefield Cabbage, Heading Collards. 
plants: $1.20, 1,000; delivered. 
Crow, Oakwood. Ga. 


Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Early Dutch Cab- 
bage, Stone Tomato, heading Collard plants: $1.40, 
1,000. Obie Crow, Gainesville. Ga. 


cabhone Pianta. —Now_ready. leading varieties and 
esh crop. 500, 75c: 1,000. $1.25; 5, 5. 
Mitchel Plant Co.. Thomasvilie, Ga. 


Pay on Arrival.—Cabbage and Collard plants, leading 
varieties: 500 for 75c: 1,000, $1.25: 5.000, $5. Blue 
Ridge Plant Co., Greenville. 8. 


Fine Cabbage plants. 250 poruald. 40c; 500 post- 
paid, 70c; 1.0 postpaid, $1. Expressed: 1,000. 
70c; 5,000, $3. . O. Parks, Plagah N.C. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Plant for 


C.0.d. now 
fall heading. Leading varieties: 500, 75c; 1. 000. $1.25: 
5,000, $5. Piedmont Plant Co.. Albany, Ga. 





Stone Tomato 
5.000, $5; collect. Lee 




















Tomatoes 
Blight proof, wilt resistant Marglobe Tomato plants, 
moss packed: $1.50, 1.000; mailed; $1.15, expressed. 
R. Woodliff, Flowery Branch. Ga. 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga 


Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and up. Yellow and blood 
red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums. Pears, Cherries, 
Nuts, Berries, ecans, Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery € ompany. B Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn. 


Seeds 


Austrian Peas, Hairy Mga an pasture seed. Book- 
let. Lamberts. Darlington. Ala. 

Seed Postpaid.—Purple Top Turnip. 35¢c pound: Cab- 
bage, all — varieties, $1 pound. W. W. Williams. 
Quitman, Ga 




















Austrian Winter Peas 
Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yield, 10 tons 
green matter, equals an application 500 pounds nitrate 





soda to the acre. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
Barley 
Burbank’s Hulless Rgrley, the wonder grain. Like 
firm, plump wheat. Weighs 72 pounds bushel. Hardy 
prolific. Supply very limited. Peck $2.50: bushel 
8.75. Information upon request. C. H. Hill, Tignall, 
yeorgia. 





Beans 
We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 





world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 
Clover 
For Sale.—Bur Clover seed, 50 pounds 


10¢ pound; 


and over 8c. Judson Strock. Verbena, Ala 





Grass 


Sale.—Italian (domestic) 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, 


Rye Grass for ideal 
Ga. 


For 
winter pasture or lawns. 





Oats 


Choice, bright Puichate oe Oats. 
Lightsey Bros., Brungon. 8. 
Fulghum Oats, Coker pny 
40c._ New bags. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. S. C. 
Nortex.—State certified pedigreed Oats. Write for 
sample. Pedigreed Grain Association. Denton, Texas. 


For Sale.—Pure Fulghum seed Oats from yield of 
from 50 to 70 bushels per acre. Buy direct from 
grower. $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Quitman, Ga. Cash 
with order. F. M. Shore, Quitman, Ga. 

Seed Oats for Sale.—Shadburn’s Improved Fulghum 
Oats, $1 per bushel. Said by many inspectors the 
finest ever seen grown; threshed as high as 12846 bushels 


50c per bushel. 





choie est seed, no weeds, 


























per acre. Also several carloads of bright Oat Straw. 
baled without rain, $10 per ton, f.o.b. cars. L. 
Shadburn, Buford, Ga. 
Rye 

Abruzzi Rye, 85c: Common, 75¢ per bushel. Dickey 
Feed Company. Murphy. N. ‘C. A 

For Sale.—South Georgia grown, certified Abruzzi 
Rye. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
Ganiline Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.10 bushel. Hyder Seed 
Store, 241 Broadway. Asheville. N. C. 





Abruzzi Rye, Coker strain: recleaned. no weeds, 95c. 





2% bushel bags. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. S. 
Spinach 
Spinack Headauarters.—Virginia Blight Re- 





sistant and reselected Norfolk Bloomsdale. 
‘a 


Write for 
prices. Geo. Tait & Sons. Inc.. Norfolk. Va. 


Baby Chicks 


—" Guaranteed Certified Chicks.—Leghorns. $6; 

s, $7: Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas. 

$7 73: a $5. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons. 
Ka 





Gaia. —Best egg strain. Records up to 342 eggs 


yearly. Guaranteed to_live and outlay other strains. 
12 varieties. 5c up. Postpaid. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Bex 678, Clinton. Mo. 





ALABAMA BLQOD Snails pegs 
Prepaid, 100% live delivery 
Rocks or Rhode Island Reds.... 2-50 si “50 #8 15 
Heavy assorted, Leghorns 7.00 
Order today 
Muscle Shoals Hatchery, 


Florence, Ala. 


Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteea to live. Only 5c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata~- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor. Mo. _ 

Quality ~~ chicks from accredited flocks. Rhod 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White 
Wyandottes, $8.50 hundred, Assorted heavies, $8 per 
hundred. All chicks prepaid and live delivery guaran- 
Florence Hatchery. Florence. Ala. 

Dixie Certified Chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Per 
100: Leghorns, $8: Anconas Barred and White Rocks, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White and Silver Ta) ben 
$9; Brahmas, $13: assorted. all breeds, $7.50: heavy 
assorted, $8. 100% live delivery, prepaid. Our hens’ 
records in Texas, Egg Laying Contest establish the 200 
egg quality of our stock, Prompt shipment. Catalog 
free. Dixie Poultry Farms. Box 101. Brenham, Tecan 














Jersey Black Giants 
Largest, best Giant flock, Alabama accredited. Supe- 
yy o3 chicks. Write. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, 
abama,. 





Leghorns 


White Laaherns (Tancred).—Pedigreed cockerels from 
R. ens, Large type, large eggs. Mrs. A. R. 
Abernathy, Dry Ridge, Ky. 


Pullets.—Big English Leghorns: best imported stock. 
March and April hatch. Right prices. Fine cockerels. 











Circular. Fisher’s Farm, McConnell. 
Wyandottes 
Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels. Dora Ayres, 
Newell, Ala. 
Pullets 


PULLETS 
Thousands of the highest grade Riverside 
Pullets, hatched in our own incubators and 
raised on our own farm, now ready to ship, 
at prices lower than ever before. Send for 
new catalog and latest price lists, free. 
Chicks now from weekly hatches. 
RIVERSIDE Re AND POUL- 


RY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 4- B Knoxville, Tenn. 





* 
Poultry Supplies 

_ Beck’s Warm Floor Brooder.—Wonderful new 

Chicks, ducklings, turkey poults. Broods 50 to 

. 6 to 12 weeks. Colony coop all summer. Warm 

in coldest weather. Costs few cents a week to operate. 

Takes place of $50 brooder house. Enthusiastically 


inven- 








endorsed by customers throughout the United States. 
Build it yourself, easily. Simple plans, lamp_heater, 
$4.25; postpaid. Circular free. R. L. Beck, Dept. 1, 
Sullivan, Wisconsin. 
° 
Livestock 


Essex 


Registered Essex. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 























Registered Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 

man, N. 
Poland-Chinas 

Poland China male pigs, $10. C. C. Andrews, Ozark, 

Alabama. 
Jerseys 

Seven good registered Jersey bulls, one to two years 

old. Vernon Moore. Newbern. Ala. 
Dogs 

t + 
| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
| the buyer is  ronined to return dogs within the | 
| tim ng to. advertiser’s contract. | 
L 





Newfoundlands, Police Dogs. Rat Terriers. Gamande. 
Tilmer Th Elmore. Minn 

ant aegoerd and_ Rat ‘Terrier puppies. 
White pigs. Chestnut Farm. Chanute. Kansas. 








Chester 

















Austrian Pea and Oat Ha 


By P. O. DAVIS 


| pvecnggi in Covington County, Af 
bama, no longer have any doyhy 
about Austrian winter peas as a hay erg 
as well as a soil builder. They know ¢h 
when winter peas are sowed in the fai 
in combination with oats, they have Zo0d 
reason to expect a good yield of excelley 
hay in the spring. 


Here are some examples reported by 
W. T. Cheney, county agent. L, 9 
Foshee made 22,000 pounds of Austriay 
pea and oat hay on six acres; J. L. 
made 7,400 pounds on two acres; T.J 
Morrison made 30,420 pounds on hiine 
acres; and E. Belcher made 137 bale 
weighing 50 to 60 pounds each on fong 
acres. 

Mr. Cheney will not be surprised # 
Covington County farmers produce more 
of their hay this way. The cost is loy 
and the quality of hay is excellent. 

In addition, Austrian peas will be so 
ed for soil improvement, and also fg 
winter and early spring pasture. 














Honey 


Choice new crop table Honey: $1.10 per 10- 
pail. Ervige paid if 12 pails are erred. Semi 
15 cents. . Sudbury. Natchitoches. La. 








Hosiery 


For Sale.—Men’s Rayon Hose. imperfect. 12 Dairg $1, 





Odds, 20 pair $1. Postpaid. <a Suaranteed, 
Economy Hoslery Co.. Asheboro. N.C. 
Insecticides 
Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene. — Kills peach try 
borers. Pound 60c; pounds 


2.25: 10 pounds $8.%5; 
25 pounds $7.50; postpaid. Catalog free. Buchanan’g 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Kodak Finishing 


Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5c. White (, 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Greenest free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer Ala. 


Trial Offer. your first six-exposure roll developed anj 
printed, 15c. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield. Ala. 


Re 9 Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film develope 
5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walang 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kree Enlargement with every roll films developed, § 
border _ prints, 25c. odern Photo Finishers, P, 0, 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. F. 


Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented 
eke Adam Fisher Mfg.~ Co.. 545. Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Restegatet Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 


ton 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed, 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1% 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, D, C. 








Wilson Studio, 


























Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 225. St. L Mo. 


suis. 
Timber Killer Y 
Kills Any Species.—Oak. Gum. Hickory, Palmetto, 
and all scrub growths, grasses. weeds and sprouts; 
causes quick decay, does not injure the soil. $2 pe 
gallon. Edward Hopkins. Reddick. Fla. 








Tobacco 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in_bulk; chewing, 
10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 














Wheat 


Red May, Red Heart Wheat. choicest seed, 95c bushel. 
Shuler & *smoak. Orangeburg. S. C. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 
Abruzzi Rye. Fulghum Oats. Details and prices 
on request. Olin Salley, Salley. S. C. 
Abruzzi Bye. DerGene Barley, Oats and om for 
seed; cheap. H. McIntosh. Hayesville. N. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed. $6: Grimm Alfalfa. : White 






































Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants now ready. Ship- Sweet Clover, $3. All 60-pound bushels. Return seed 
ond promptly. $1.25 thousand mailed: 7: if ; satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia. Kansas. . 
Gainesville Plant Farms. Geinardtie. Ga. hn "3 new crop Abruzzi Rye. bushel $1.25: 
o5ee Si ts Cabbage. Lottune ond senate giants: 500, Rote, B5e° Southern a Iie. yy te Ee - 
; .25, 1, : postpaid. oss packed; deliver : 
in good condition. Basket free. Dilmus Waldrip, 5o5. Menents, Catalog free. “ Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
Gainesville, Ga. eee 
For Sale.—Austrian Peas. $5.75 hundred: Hairy 
Plants,—New crop Tomato, cabbage heading Collard. Vetch, $9 hundred: f.o. Savannah Rye, $1 bushel: 
Leading varieties. $1.50. 1,000; prepaid. Express: Abruzzi Rye, $1.35 bushel. Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye. 
$1, 1,000. Well packed, prompt delivery. J. T. Coun- $1.75 ae Purple Straw or Red Heart Wheat. $1.40 
eill_ & Sons, Franklin. Va. bushel. All seeds recleaned. Athens Seed Co., Athens, 
Georgia. 
Early Jersey, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Cabbage, 
fain grown. 1.000, $1.45" 500, 000; 200. dSer doling, 
ain grown, Ic; . 45c; delivered. 
Kelley Plant Co., Henagar,. Ala. Poultry and Eggs 
* Soremeed Me ie Lg F mare 0 aaree Wohe- Baby Chicks 
ed.” 800, Fn: Boe 81° dhe ato, Cabbage-Col- Chicks, 8c each. Any breed. Add 50c_ to orders 
lard. 300, 60c: : $1.35 thousand. ushed, post- y 
paid. Clyde Mad. _ th d. Ga. meer ie, Guaranteed stock. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 





Cabbage and Collard plants, all leading yertstivs. 
Prompt shipments. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1.000, $1. 
Expressed, = per 1,000, any quantity. Safe aia 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood. Tifton, Ga. 


























Nice discount on fall chick orders placed early. Mar- 
cy Giant cockerels. Tancred Leghorn pullets: extra fine, 
Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery. Grove Hill. Ala. 
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iy ane Winter Plants. — Mountain grown, fresh 
Georgia Cabbage and Sweethead Collards, 
Wakefleids, Dutch, Drumhead Cabbage. Globe and 
Marglobe Tomato. Delivered to you: 500 for $1: 1,000 
for $1.50. No more to pay. Shipping daily. Sand 
Mi Plant Co.. M la. 








Strawberries 


Certified Missionary and Blakemore Strawberry plants. 
meeeveend yess grown on new ground, y quantity 
up ten lion. Priced right, . M, Patiecon. 
, a yng 








FREE—FALL CATALOG—FREE 


WALL PAPER—PAINTS—TIRES 
Write or Call for It 


STERCHI BROS. STORES, Inc. 


Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla.; Decatur, Huntsville, Finerete, Gadsden, Ala 
nooga, I Knoxville, Nashville, Tenn, 






















i K 1 ffers quality hunt- 
an ee a al *aitowed. "TE iterature free. Tennessee, : : ie 
Dixie Kennels, Inc.. B25, Herrick, Ills. ware: Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing: 10 fro 
Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Hirnest Jolley, Dresden, we are 
diseases of dogs. mart on ing, care and Tennessee. oe . 
b: i ith mptom char pages. Ss! . ; x 
Write “for free CODY, Polk ae ler Products Corp.. 1026 inn Sete $1210, $1:50. “Pipe ree. Pay wae “ are ic 
W. Broad St... Richmond. received. Doran Farms. Murray. Ky. DP 
. 5 To og page ty Gl aod, begs ; more ’ 
 pounde nds smoking, 5 p 
Miscellaneous pounds $ W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, — _ 
Cigarettes <r reap “chewing, bounds. $1.40: “1 ares time t 
Camels, ChathenBeide, Old Gold, Lucky Sisto Cig- Best smoking, 20c pound Mark Hamlin, see if 
qrettes, $1.40 carton; postpaid any rie in Georgia. Sharon, Tenn.. 
me Candy and Tobacco Co., Lake Wales. Fila. for wo 
Clothing Help Wan This 
.— Wi il f to 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge vile Ino. Gate Heo your reilresd fare te Jaa us floc 
Company. Baltimore. Md. and help you get get 8 £00 lob. ‘The cost to lets ha 
you is small. For free booklet able 
Corn Harvesters write “Neskville ‘Auto “School, Dept, 241," Naahvlll able eg 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s brico—ealy Tennessee. infeste 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- —= thing ; 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co., Selina, Kansas. ming < 
Risen Machine Agents—Salesmen chi 
i. Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted.  Coneed ow 
comented, by louding growers and. numbers. af isto Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. _ § of pull 
periat stations. The Scott Sales Co., Elizabeth Sell amazing han kcent— bavaatnn: ites tryac 
es Big pro! Dresses 40c. etc. Distributors. Dent. -m W. 
Grinding 429 Sosccter, Chicago. €| 
— Articles, Fier less wi 
We grind Razors, Clippers and Shears. Work guar- , Get Our Free Sample Case— Toilet 
anteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, ines and Specialties,” Wo Wonder ully profitable. LaDeme velop 
abama. . d — ° 
We start you wit se a dollar. Soaps, ine chief 
Honey Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. . @ Stuntec 
Delicious extracted Honey. Ten pounds $1.50: five nation Co., 668, St. Louis, Mo. ———~ @ mon v 
pounds 85c; postpaid. Lamberts. Darlington. Ala. PR aye Portumed i. outing Tike & hot_ cake. dy 
Pure Honey.—Extracted. $4: comb. $4.50 case six i i 
5-pound cans: delivered. Write E. F. Bussey & Co., 2%__2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif." t the 
Fnigma. Ga. _ Go Into Business —Make big money. We start iduz 
verything. Experience unnecessary. ‘ paUe 
a Pure Food. Co.e "G-2311 Archer. Chicago. quires 
Wanted.—County salesman with ar A demons a that it 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job 2 
Fyter Co., 2185 Fyr-Fyter Bldg.. Dayton, Ohio, 1 


.; Chatta- 


























Wanted at Once.—Reliable, energetic, eompetent mak | 
with car or rig, who knows farming, to sell Moe 
Farm Buildings on easy terms direct to farmers. fur 
capital or investment needed. Advertising leads 
nished. Splendid opportunity for big profits : 
stea permanent income. We show you how. vedi 
today for details and tell us all about yourself. 
Steel oducts Co., 1931 Longview Ave.. - 
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reedom From Worms Necessary for 


A Healthy Pullet Flock 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


E TOOK a few days off last week 

to go to the Farmers’ Convention at 
the agricultural college. It’s a chance to 
see how the other fellow is doing things 
and also to get in- 
formation from the 
college workers. We 
enjoy the trip more 
each year, for we 
know more folks 
there and also have 
the opportunity to 
visit with flock own- 
ers on the trip go- 
~~ LZ ing and coming. 
L. H. McKAY 





In regard to pul- 
lets, we certainly saw 
some fine ones, both at the college plant 
and on the way. Some that were hatched 
the middle of February were beginning to 
lay and were well grown out too. These 
made ours back home look kind of small 
and backward. However, we comforted 
ourselves with the thought that early 
hatched pullets usually go through a neck 
molt late in the fall, just when egg prices 
gre the highest. We also saw pullets that 
were hatched as late as the middle of May. 
These were, it seemed to us, small for 
their age and there were quite a few runty 
ones among them. Doubtless they were 
stunted due to hot weather and parasites. 
So we concluded that on account of these 
troubles the pullets hatched from the mid- 
dle of March to the middle of April were 
best. 

Another thing we saw that struck us 
was the wide difference in ages of the 
pullets on the same range. This we have 
learned from experience is costly. The 
younger pullets do not do well when run- 
ning with older ones. We are convinced 
that it is possible to have all of the chicks 
hatched closer together than is commonly 
done. We feel that we made a step in ad- 
vance this year hatching all our chicks in 
two batches, just eight days apart. Our 
pullets for this reason are as uniform as 
any bunch we saw. Now we can hardly 
tell which pullets are the older ones. 

We noticed too that even this late in 
the summer there were cockerels still run- 
ning with the pullets. These take up room 
the pullets should have, worry the pullets, 
and should have been separated long ago 
and sold or eaten. We had no difficulty 
taking out three-fourths of the cockerels 
at three weeks, and practically all the re- 
mainder two weeks later. 


HE hens are beginning to molt and 

from now until the first of December 
we are going to have to depend on pullets 
more and more to fill the egg basket. We 
are picking up an occasional egg from the 
more advanced pullets, and must start fig- 
uting on putting the pullets in the laying 
house in a few more weeks. Now is the 
time to look the pullets over carefully to 
see if we need to treat all or any of them 
for worms. 

This worm business is a serious one for 
us flock owners. A wormy bunch of pul- 
lets hasn’t the vitality or vigor for profit- 
able egg production, and if our pullets are 
infested with worms we have to do some- 
thing about it. Prevention is better than 
cure, and cheaper too. But it is soo late 
now to prevent worms in this year’s crop 
of pullets, so if we have them we must 
try a cure. 


We know that most flocks have more or 
worms; that after maturity birds de- 
10p a resistance to worms, and that the 
cause of droopy, pale-shanked, 
Stunted pullets is worms. The more com- 
mon worms are the large and the small 
foundworm and the tapeworm. We can 
GF the roundworm by. either flock or in- 
dual treatment, but the tapeworm re- 


quires such a strong dose to dislodge it 


Mat it is necessary to treat individually 
many worms of this type are pres- 


shese worms are called intestinal worms 
hey are found in this part of the di- 
ve tract. The way to find out for 
fain if worms are stunting our pullets 





is to kill one or more wormy-looking 
birds, open and slit the intestine with 
scissors or a sharp knife, and look for 
the worms. Even the smallest are big 
enough to see without a glass and the 
largest roundworms are as much as four 
inches long, and larger than a pencil lead. 
We have seldom found tapeworms on 
opening up a bird but finding roundworms 
is a common occurrence. This is the fel- 
low that does the most damage and for- 
tunately is the easiest to dislodge. Don’t 
open a pullet that you find dead or al- 
most dead to look for worms, for the 
worms leave at death or shortly before. 


WAS interested to find out what the 

folks in the poultry department at the 
college advised in treatment for worms, 
so wrote to Professor Dearstyne, and this 
is his reply :— 

“Regarding the treating of pullets for 
roundworms, would say the nicotine 
treatment is effective for this type of 
worm and considerably less expensive. 
You know, especially at this time, expense 
is a considerable item and we are forced 
to bear this in mind. There is no ques- 
tion that the iodine vermifuge is a 
remarkably effective method of treatment 
and should get all types of worms, but 
considerable care in administration is 
needed. Nicotine will not touch tape- 
worms, which require kamala or some 
of the other drugs which are included in 
commercial capsules. 

“T think we are getting to the stage 
where flock treatment for worms, as the 


“use of a tobacco mash, should be discour- 


aged. In such cases, usually the fowls 
that should get the treatment do not. 
The use of a capsule gives a definite medi- 
cation to each individual.” 

The nicotine or tobacco dust treatment 
is a flock treatment for roundworms. It 
is the feeding of a mash containing 2 per 
cent tobacco dust to the birds over a 
period of three weeks. This treatment 
is followed with Epsom salts in the 
drinking water to remove the worms dis- 
lodged by the nicotine. The salts is given 
in the water at the rate of one pound of 
salts per 100 birds. This is repeated 
every few days over the period of treat- 
ment. The objection to the flock treat- 
ment is the difficulty of cleaning up to 
prevent reinfestation, and the fact that a 
fowl already weak from worms will not 
eat enough mash to dislodge the worms. 


HE capsules or tablets for individual 
treatment are put out by various bio- 
logical houses and are administered ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s directions. 
These capsules usually contain a purga- 
tive so are not followed by salts. We 
have used the gizzard capsule with good 
results, although we gave the treatment 
after the pullets were in the laying 
house, and so threw them off production. 
I do not believe that we should treat 
our evidently healthy pullets, as when 
they reach maturity they no longer seem 
to be affected very much by such worms 
as they may harbor. I do believe, how- 
ever, that we should pick out all stunted 
or pale-shanked pullets and give them 
either a treatment in this mash or an 
individual treatment by capsule. For treat- 
ing individually, I would buy capsules or 
tablets: that had been used with good re- 
sults in the community or which were 
prepared by a standard concern. 

All pullets to be treated should have 
the treatment before being put in the 
laying house. . 

All droppings should be cleaned up and 
the house relittered after each treatment. 
When the pullet flock is badly infested, it 
may be necessary to give a second treat- 
ment about three weeks after the first. 


The individual treatment is best given 
at night, the birds being taken off the 
roost by a dim light, and the capsule 
placed in the throat and pushed down 
with the finger. The capsule can be 
worked farther down by the fingers on 
the outside of the fore neck to be sure 
that each bird retains its dose. 
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Figure Fence 


Cost by the 


NEW! EXTRA VALUE! Genuine 
Copper - Bearing Dixisteel Fence 


\ GALVANIZED 
\ STEEL WIRE 











EADY — at last 
—a new copper- 
bearing steel fence 
that assures longest service at lowest 
cost per year. Its name is Dixisteel— 
a name that for many years has 
meant the standard fence for South- 
ern farms. Now it is better, longer 
lasting than ever. For rust-resisting 
COPPER—20 to 30 points—has been 
skillfully blended into the full size, 
open-hearth steel wires. Copper in 
the wires completes Dixisteel’s pro- 
tection against all the forces that at- 
tack farm fence—gives it years of 
extra service. Special galvanizing 
armor-plates the wires with rust- 
proof, crack-proof, peel-proof zinc. 


MAIL for FREE BOOK on fencing 


Name 


Its four-wrap hinge 
joints can’t. slip. 
Wavy tension curves 
make Dixisteel’s super-strength 
more elastic and flexible, allowing 
for expansion and contraction from 
heat and cold. Dixisteel has every 
advantage fence can have. For- 
tunately, genuine Copper-bearing 
Dixisteel Fence costs no more per 
roll than any good fence. The 
Dixisteel dealer’s store near you is 
Fence Headquarters. Go there when- 
ever you need fence materials. But 
first, mail the coupon at once for 
valuable FREE information about 
fencing for bigger farm profits. 


Address . 


Dept. R-61 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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best breeds; $1.00 down pispee order— 
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Kentucky Hatchery, 352 














DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Bloodtested. Southern Bred from Trapnested ancestry, on 
our own Breeding Farm. Hatches every week. Leading 
varieties. Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS. Box (02. Hattiesbura. Miss. 
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Looking at the Markets 
3 
, By C. A. COBB 
; Price Pre- 
two Price Price war 
Commodity and market Price weeks month year aver. 
Unit Aug.15 ago ago agot 1910-14 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis ........ Bu. $0.49. $0.485 $0.48 $0.74  $0.895 
Corn, No. 2 white, St. Lowis ........s+seeeee Bu. 51 58 -60 -90 .709 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis ........--+++eeeee Bu. 22 2225 26 357 .409 
; Bogs, averame, St. Letis ...cccecccccsccceces Cwt. 7.40 8.25 7.40 8.51 7.0 
MOGOGG, COE, Ts TIMID docconcccssccesbacssascecs Cwt. 9.00 8.00 8.00 6. 5.08 
BLM R, FIOM OPN 5c 503 ccc cccsccscsenssocese Cot S@): .700° 80 692 S591 
§ Hens, live, heavy, New York Lb. 24 .23 .20 173 116 
Broilers (colored), average - Lb. .24 .24 25 ey sate 
Eggs, firsts, New York ... Doz. 24 1925 .18 -206 18 
Butter, extras, New York . t Lb. .:] 255 2425 357 -238 
@ Wool, unwashed W. Texas, St. Louis Lb. 12% 12 11 ates caae 
Wool, unwashed eptucky. Cincinnati .. Ls. ‘ ‘= - 1908 175 
eathers, goose, So eR el Re ib. 55 5 j ihe cae 
Cotton, middling, New OS ORNS Pere re Lb. .0681 0801 0885 .114 iB 
2 Peanuts, No. 1 anish, shelled, New York.. Lb. 7 .075 .0725 -038 a 
Potatoes, new, New York, AVETARE «0.0.0 0005 Bu. 85 75 .80 1.088 = 
2 Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati-Chicago -......... Bu. 1.2 75 1.00 1.363 : 
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FRESH EACH YEAR 
and DATED for your 
PROTECTION 


County Agent Says~ 


“INOCULATE 
Vetch, 
Austrian Peas, 


Alfalfa 
ALL LEGUMES” 


HE KNOWS that the U. S. Dep’t 
of Agriculture and state agri- 
cultural colleges recommend the 
inoculation of legumes. But, le- 
gume germs are perishable. They 
require air and moisture just as 
plants do. In a Special Report 
issued Oct. 1, 1930, the U. S. Dep’t 
of Agriculture again places its ap- 
proval on inoculants of the moist, 
soil-like type. (Write us for copy) 
NITRAGIN is a Moist, Soil-like In- 
oculant containing 30%-40% mois- 
ture when used. Furthermore, NI- 
TRAGIN is Fresh Each Year and 
Dated for Your Protection. 


34 Years of Nitragin Leadership 


NITRAGIN has never resorted to 
extravagant ciaims, but, on the 
contrary, has always been FIRST 
in the Adoption of Genuine Im- 
provements, i. e. ... FIRST Com- 
mercial Inoculator in the World 
(Consult any library) . .. FIRST 
to adopt the Moist Soil-like Cul- 
ture ... FIRST to place Expira- 
tion Date on Labels... FIRST and 
Only Inoculator to put Legume 
Germ Count on Every Package. 
Like all really good things, NI- 
TRAGIN' has many imitators. Be 
sure you get the Yellow and Black 
can with Dated Label and High, 
Legume Germ Count. 


Nitragin Prices 


Order NITRAGIN through your 
local dealer, seed catalog, county 
agent or farm bureau. If not car- 
ried, order from us direct, stating 
kind of seed to be inoculated. Bu. 
size Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, 
Beans, Peas. . . 60c ea.; Lespedeza, 
Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Cow Peas, 
Soy Beans... 40c ea.; Alfalfa, All 
Clovers ... $1.00 ea. Also sold in 
larger sizes. 

Write for FREE booklet on inacute- 
tion of Legumes, and copy of U. S. 
Bulletin on Wet vs. Dry Inoculation. 





Has Served The Farmer Over 34 Years 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
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‘¢ 
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THE SRR aRaCE 

OF THE SOUTH 


821 S. 14th St. 












WE START YOU 
WiTeeur A DOLLAR 
Famous Carnation fgg = ed 


Crea Soaps, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household I Necessities. Widely, 
known line! 200 items. 50% profit. Experience unneces-° 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 665, St. Louis, Me. 


NOW READY! 
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NE of the most valuable things about 
the farm or garden*is the common 
old toad. The toad is the greatest de- 
stroyer of insects we have, and consumes 
*~ quantities of them. 
Its tongue is long, 
moist, and _ sticky, 
and it ropes in many 
insects before its 
presence is even 
suspected. Protect 
and encourage it. It 
is literally worth its 
weight in gold. 
Alfalfa and 
clovers do_ best 
only on ground containing considerable 
lime. An acre of alfalfa will use the 
equivalent of 50 to 300 pounds limestone 
per year and we may accept it as a fact 
that these crops will not prove profitable 
without lime. With the. exception of 
vetch, Austrian winter peas, and lespe- 
deza, all clovers and alfalfa should be 
planted on only well limed soils. 
3. Let’s plow the chicken runs in prep- 
aration for seeding down for green feed 
this winter and next spring. Sowing 
should be done this month or early next. 
Rye, oats, wheat, barley, and rape are 
some of the leaders for this purpose. 
4. For late fall and winter grazing sow 
a bushel each of Abruzzi rye and beard- 
less barley per aore on a rich piece of 
ground. Sow early. Maximum grazing 
cannot be had otherwise. And a fertile 
soil is equally necessary. 
5. Many vegetables should be planted 
now or within the next week or two. 
Some of them are the following: Snap- 
beans, beets, carrots, kale, -rape, spinach, 
onion seed and sets, and mustard. For 
the sake of the chickens, pigs, and cows, 
as well as the folks, add another liberal 
sowing of turnips. 
6. Late this month and early next is 
the time to apply paradichlorobenzene 
to peach trees to kill borers. This pest 
kills many thousand peach trees every 
year, but if paradichlorobenzene is prop- 
erly applied it will prevent this loss al- 


The 


clearing next morning. “I wanted some- 
body to talk to. I can work out a case 
better if I talk it over step by step.” 
“Shoot.” 

“The bag disappeared between this 
stump and the corner of the lodge, didn’t 
or 

“Must have. Fox Face had it—here— 
and when he got to—here—it was gone.” 
“Maybe not.” 

Ld ot 
“Dry up. 
tackled him?” 


“Ves,” 
“He didn’t have a chance to hide the 


diamonds after that?” 
_ “You know he had his hands full fight- 
ing.” 
“And after he went down and we pulled 
Yarter off him he lay still?” 
“Don’t you remember that he moved 
one arm a little?” 
Bill patted my back. “It is your eye 
for details that makes you such a valu- 
able assistant,” he said. He was honest 
about it too. 

“Come off your perch!” 
pass at his snoot. 
He dodged and went on, “It was then 
that Jimmy bent over him?” 
“Yes. He thought Fox Face was com- 
ing to and needed help.” 
“Lie down there just exactly as Fox 
Face lay and move your arm the way he 











This was where Yarter 


I made a 


did.” 


I did it as near as I could remember. 








The Farm Alarm Clock Makes 14 Rings for 
September Farm Work 


most 100 per cent. The material costs 
very little, is easy to apply, and should 
be put around every bearing peach tree. 
A leaflet explaining in detail how to 
apply may be had by sending a 2-cent 
stamp to L. A. Niven, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist. 


7. Alabama farmers who are planning 
to sow winter legumes this fall should 
get from their county agent or write 
to Editor, Alabama Extension Service, 
Auburn, Alabama, for a copy of Circular 
115; Growing Hairy Vetch and Austrian 
Winter Peas for Soil Improvement. It’s 
free for the asking. 

8. An acre of rye, wheat, oats, or bar- 
ley should be provided for each cow, and 
sow and pigs, for winter grazing. And 
the same acreage should be put in for 
each four or five sheep on the place. 


9. The surest way of ridding a field 
of wild onions is to plow deep in the fall. 
Plant next spring to corn, cotton, or 
some other cleanly cultivated crop. Let 
cultivation throughout the summer be 
frequent enough to keep them down. 


10. If cotton bales are not under shel- 
ter, let’s at least put the bales on poles 
and turn them frequently. Put them up 
on edges and not flat. Either a few 
boards or some pieces of corrugated roof- 
ing laid over them will help much. To 
do less is criminal waste. 


11. Vetch and Austrian peas must have 
inoculation. Unless you know the land 
where they are to be sowed is thoroughly 
inoculated then inoculation must be pro- 
vided at time of seeding. The Alabama 
Experiment Station insists that both the 
commercial culture and inoculated soil 
method should be used. Your county 
agent can tell you how. 


12. New corn may be fatal to turkeys. 
It produces a type of indigestion that 
quickly kills them. Therefore, new corn 
should never be used to fatten them, nor 
should they be allowed the run of the 
cornfields in the fall before the corn is 
gathered. If this can’t be avoided, carry 
out the suggestion of the Kentucky Ex- 


Diamond 


(Continued from page 10) 


ILL nodded and I saw he was getting 
excited. “If you were as tall as Fox 
Face,” he said, “your hand would reach 
the lodge. And right where it would 
touch the wall there is a crack between 
the logs.” 
I jumped up. “Then maybe—” 


“Listen. Probably Fox Face is a pick- 
pocket and can move his hands mighty 
quick if hé wants to. Wouldn’t it have 
been possible for him to have slipped that 
bag of diamonds into that crack between 
the logs?” 

“Sure it would! Let’s look inside.” 


We hipered into the lodge through the 
tumbledown doorway. The place had 
been well built in its day, but it was all 
shot now. The roof* had fallen in, the 
windows were gone, and the floor had 
rotted and disappeared in spots. It was 
sound, however, back of that crack in the 
wall that we were interested in. 

Bill puckered his eyebrows and studied 
the place. “If,” he said, “Fox Face slip- 
ped the bag through that crack, it fell on 
the floor in plain sight. But when he 
came back for it that night he couldn’t 
find it. And you can see that he or 
someone else has been looking for it. See 
how the dirt on the floor is all stirred 
up?” 

“But Yarter didn’t find it,” I argued. 
“Maybe it was some passing hiker.” 

Bill shook his head. “Hikers wouldn’t 


stop to poke around in a place like this. I 
tell you, Speck, if anyone found that bag, 





periment Station, which is to feed them 
liberally in the morning with a mixture 
of whole oats and old corn so their appe. 
tite for grain will be satisfied before they 
go to the cornfields. 

13, Spores that cause oat smut are on 
the grain and may be killed before soy. 
ing, and thereby increase the yield from 
10 to 12 or 15 bushels per acre. Ceresan 
dust gives almost complete control. Us 
it at the rate of 3 heaping tablespoon, 
fuls (which is equivalent to 3 ounces) ty 
each bushel of oats. Put in an old gj 
drum, milk can, or barrel and roll suff. 
ciently to mix thoroughly. Use 2 ounces 
per bushel for wheat, rye, or barley, 
Ceresan may be obtained’ from seed 
stores. 

14. For the most grazing and the ear. 
liest grazing, Abruzzi rye is much supe. 
rior to other varieties. 























































































Southern Livestock Men to 
Meet 


iw eighteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Livestock Association 
wil be held in Moultrie, Ga., on Sep- 
tember 23 and 24. A cordial welcome j is 
extended to all farmers interested in in- 
creasing the numbers and quality of live 
stock on Southern farms. Excellent 
speakers will appear on the program, and 
in addition there will be a harvest festi- 
val, 4-H ciub boys’ hog show, and a ton 
litter show. 

The selection of Moultrie for the con- 
vention this year will give visitors an op- 
portunity to see what can be done by the 
addition of livestock to the farming pro- 
gram of a county. Fifteen years ago that 
section of Georgia had never shipped any 
carlots of hogs. Last year the value of 
hogs raised in Colquitt County alone was 
over $1,000,000. Hogs are not the only 
form of livestock produced, however, as 
in the past two years that county has 
bought 90 purebred beef type bulls. Live- 
stock farmers who attend the convention 
will find the time well spent. 


Trail 


they saw Fox Face slip it between the 
logs.” - 

I gave him a look and half whispered, 
“You mean Jimmy?” 

“Figure it out yourself.”” He stood in 
the door. “Jimmy was nearest Fox Face 
at the time and later when we were carry- 
ing Fox Face to the spring and Yarter 
was searching the clearing, it would have 
been easy for him to slip around through 
the woods, in through this door and out 
again without being seen.” 

“Hang it, Bill,’ I said, “I hate to think 
it of him.” 

“So ‘do J. 
ain’t it?” 

“Yep. ” 

“If we're going to be detectives we ve 
got to think with our heads and not with 
our hearts.” 


Fl dahl then something stirred behind us 
and we spun around to see a hedge 
hog mog out of a dark corner, waddle 
through a fallen window frame, and dis- 
appear in a hole in the floor. 

“I'd as soon die as be scared to death,” 
I said. 

“Pooh!” Bill laughed, though he had 
jumped as much as I had. “This old 
shack’s alive with ’em.” 

“I don’t like this place,” I told him, 
as we went outside. “Maybe it’s haunt 
as Jimmy says it is.” 

“Haunted by hedgehogs.” 

“Well,” I said, “there's something & 
queer about the place.” And he couldn't 


deny it. 
(To be continued) 


But evidence is evidence, 
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Pickin’s 


Hotelkeeper—“Mr. Jones, come out here 
and look at this marvelous rainbow.” 



























































Tourist—“How much extra is it??— 
Schweizer Illustrierte. 

feed them ABOUT EXHAUSTED 

a mixture “If you keep looking at me like that 
their app. I'm mene fee zon. aii, ane Sa 
before th “Well, can’t hole lis exp 

ey much longer.””—Answers. 

Mut are on O’SHURE ; 
vefore sow. “Yes, she’s engaged to an Irishman.” 
i “Oh, really?” ’ 
“an “Yes, but I think he pronounces it 
' San ’Reilly.’’—Tit- Bits. 
ntrol. Use O'Reilly.” —Tit-Bits 
tablespoon. FISHING NOTE 

ounces) ty Pat—‘What are you doing, Mike?” 
an old oj Mike—“‘Dropping a line to the fishes.’ 
roll suff. Pat—“Do you expect any answers? 
e 2 ounces Se eeram hope to get some C. O. D.”— 
vd barley, r BETTER QUIT 

7 A bishop had been speaking with some 


feeling about the use of cosmetics by 
id the ear. girls. ; : 
quch supe- “The more experience I have of lip- 

stick,’ he declared, warmly, “the more 


COSTS NOTHING TO WIN 





hots distasteful I find it.”—Fernie Free Press. Nothing to Buy = Nothing to Sell— No Puzzles, ‘Lucky 
UNIVERSALLY KNOWN Numbers” or “Guessing Contests” to Win This Cash Prize 
Men to Publisher—“This book is not badly 


written but we take only work from JUST SUGGEST A BABY’S NAME 


authors with well known names.” 
Author—‘‘Oh, that’s fine. My name is 































C ; a Here’s an amazing opportunity to win a big cash prize for just a moment’s , 
vention of Smith, you know. time. Simply send us a name for this happy baby—either a boy’s or a girl’s t 
\ SSOCiation name—a name that you think would sound nice in a Magazine advertise- H 
on § TRUE TO LIFE ment. We have chosen this baby’s picture to use in advertising for our t 
; €p- ? , Paar : song Heat : whee 7 ¢ 4 
4 “Don’t be so noisy,” said mother to new Baby Soap. We must have an attractive name to feature wherever this ] p d N k 
hie 1s Jessie. “Why can’t you be quiet like ae is shown in acer tens <g We are going to pay oe cash nae : 1 Cc t U r e€ a n a m e to ) e 
ted in in- ji ar just for a winning name. Think of a name—send it to us TODAY! Win : 
immue ec * : ° A ; 
i ‘ he oe . $500.00 cash and qualify for an opportunity to win further prizes of $2,600.00 ° a 
Aha : ‘Oh, a got to be — j — or Buick s Cylindes Soden aad 81,100.08 Cash for promptness in the simple U se d in 
xX en essie. “you see were playing hes way we show you. See rules below. 
gram, and daddy coming home from the Elks and “ er 
‘ ’ ” - i gn - > § “| Z A} ge vm a 
vest fea T°" Oe enouan YOU CAN’T L ANYTHING | Advertising 
and a ton , , , 
“Bobby, _inquired his pa, i did you Nothing to lose—costs nothing to win. Nothing to buy or sell to get the | Thissmiling baby’s face is to be featured in 
wash your face before the music teacher cash prize for naming the baby. It is easy to think of a name. Some name all our advertising for our new Bz 30% 
n a g ur new Baby Soap. 
r the con- came?” that may flash into your mind this very instant may win the prize. It doesn’t For a fitting name for this baby we will if 
ors an op “Yep.” — hd te fancy pong nee yg the name of ped own = eds pany pay_ $500.00. Name may be for either boy j 
: : acaseus would be the very one we want. Just some simple name such as “‘Baby Jim” or girl, Send name today. Win $500.00 cas a if 
oe by the tee your hands? or ae Anne’ may we sicane os the prise winner. Don’t let thie oppoe- : vaisiouie — , = H 
ming pro- : ep. tunity slip through your fingers. Think of a name NOW—send it TODAY. Sarma sow ig 
“And your ears?” } 
s ago that ae your r 
ioe a cell ts Bobby, “TI washed the one laa JUST SENDING A NAME QUALIFIES YOU FOR OPPORTUNITY TO / 
value of a eee eee “an * = ae GD fer —— wae 4) r aged i 
alone was NO REAL HURRY : , : @ 4 a: } 
the only “Hallo! Never saw you walking so f “4 a . s | : i 
wever, a5 quickly before. Where are you going?” - ™ a eee ds s i 
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: i l= ' = TT et Beregery & . | . = Cc 
un as “A man has just stolen my car, and 
ils Lie | Ms,sone down this road or Buick 8 Cyl.Sedan and $1,100 Cash. 


onventign “But surely you don’t expect to over- 











take him on foot?” This hu ize i : “48 . D 
; : , ; } ge prize is Eztra and in addition to the cash prize for the Baby’s 
“Don t I? He’s got no repair outfit name. No wonder we say that here is your opportunity FB se a fortune. Think NAMING CONTEST RULES 
with him.’’—Tit- Bits. e ve 02,609. all cash or a big aie 8 Cylinder — and $1,100.00 in cash Contest open to everyone except employees of our 
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r together such a magnificent sum. Hundreds of prizes—over $4,300.00 in cash oonenes. Say porns pees we peretagc i 
CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER will be given in this huge prize distribution. Some yet : ne me wil cause a names Cont ys sm 
Belition: to. SionesCheck: 1. Stone: 2 unknown person is going to win a fortune—why not to be thrown out. Prize of $500.00 will be awarded to 
a. sap tebe ps ao k: 1, Stops; 2, you? You have just as good a chance as anyone. one name of all those submitted. In case of duplicate 
ops; 3, Ships; 4, Shins; 5, Chins; 6, oOo Every single person who takes an active part will be winning names, duplicate prizes will be given. Contest 
Chink; 7, Chick; 8, Check. 1 10 e rewarded in cash. Just send a name suggestion to closes midnight December 25th, 1931. Every person 
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Handy Thermos Jug 








- Beindependent, start a Every home needs a good Thermos Jug. Take 

chind us a wood sawing busi- the your drinking water with you, take ice-cold lem- 

makebigmoney, ‘ ’ & We ) , take ic 

hee Fey premren  y - y Sirae tl onade on a trip, or take steaming hot coffee in 

waddle New low factory prices. Big FREE catalog. the winter time. Keeps liquids hot or cold, just 
and dis- WITTE ENGINE WORKS like you put them in. 








7356 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 









- death,” Given---Without Cost 

. This jug, lined with special annealed flint glass, : 
he had has an outside jacket of high grade steel. Has 
‘his old regranulated, toasted cork insulation and is given 






without one cent of cost ‘to you. 


OUR OFFER.—Send only two 3-year subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each and we will send you this 
handy Thermos Jug, free and postage paid. 
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The KoRD TRUCK 


helps you reach the profitable 


markets 
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wu the fast, economical Ford 
truck, you can haul direct to 
favorable markets . . . quickly, easily. 
Prices in a more distant market are 
often 25% to 40% higher than those 
in the locality of your farm. 

The Ford truck permits you to select 
your market, and enables you to make a 
long haul pay. The economy of the 
Ford goes far beyond gas and oil con- 
sumption alone .. . it is an inbuilt 
quality, evident in the low first cost of 
the truck, in the way it keeps out of the 





shop and on the job, and in the thou- 
sands of miles of willing, faithful ser- 
vice that it gives. 

Rugged simplicity of design through- 
out is a fundamental reason why the 
Ford truck gives such long, economical, 
trouble-free service. 

Your local Ford dealer will gladly 
demonstrate a truck of the type you 
need. You may purchase a Ford truck 
on convenient, economical terms 
through the Authorized Ford Finance 
Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 


13114-inch Stake Trutk 


150 miles with a load then back 


for more, once a day 


A farmer near Traverse City, Michigan, writes 
that for the past sixty days, his Ford truck has 
been making one trip a day to a point 150 miles 
distant, with a capacity load of baled hay. In 
this short time, the truck has covered more than 
15,000 miles —exceeding the average yearly 
distance that trucks cover in farm service. This 
is but a single example of how farmers inall 
ports of the country are using Ford trucks to 
extend their marketing range doing it at 
such small additional cost, and in such little ex 
tra time that the profits increase with the mile 


age. 





